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SCRIPT REFORM IN MODERN INDIA, PAKISTAN, AND CEYLON 


W. NorMan Brown 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


In Inp14, Pakistan and Ceylon today it is possi- 
ble to see script reform in progress. We can identify 
forces leading toward change and factors that re- 
tard or shape it. Though the principal scripts of 
those countries have in the past usually been suc- 
cessful means of writing the languages that use 
them, they now need to be adapted to new condi- 
tions. All the scripts of the area used in printing 
are so affected, but the pressure is greatest upon 
those used where modernization of the national 
life is proceeding most rapidly. 

The scripts involved belong to two different fami- 
lies. One is the Indic script family, the modern 
members of which are all descended from the 
Brahmi script known first in inscriptions of the 
3rd century B.c.1_ They employ certain common 
principles, though in their more than two mil- 
lennia of development the separate scripts have 
often acquired widely differing shapes of corre- 
sponding characters. Prominent contemporary 
members of this family now subject to reform are 
Devanagari or Nagari (used for Hindi, Marathi, 
Bihari, Rajasthani, and more frequently than 
any other script for Sanskrit), Bengali (also used 
for Assamese), Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu, Kanara, 
Malayalam, Sinhalese. Other members of the 
family likely at any time to become subject to re- 
form are Oriya and Gurmukhi (used by Sikhs 
for Punjabi). These all read from left to right. 

Features which suggest a need for reform are the 
following. First, these scripts consider that the 
basic form of each consonant has the vowel short 
a as an inherent element which does not need to 
be otherwise indicated when it occurs after the 
consonant in pronunciation. All other vowels have 


For the theory that Brahmi is ultimately of Near 
Eastern origin see Georg Biihler, On the Origin of the 
Indian Brahma Alphabet (Strassburg, 1898), pp. 53 ff. 
S. Langdon in the chapter on script, Sir John Marshall, 
Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization (London, 1931), 
suggested that Brihmi is derived from the unread 
Harappa script, but this view seems to have convinced 
very few scholars. A recent discussion of the origin of 
Brahmi appears in David Diringer, The Alphabet (New 
York, 1948), pp. 328-337. 


special forms when following a consonant in pro- 
nunciation. When a consonant is not followed by 
any vowel sound, whether because it is the final 
sound in a word or is one of the prior members in 
a consonant cluster, these scripts use a positive 
indicatory sign. Secondly, the various scripts have 
a greater or less number of special ligatures for 
consonant plus following vowel, consonant and 
minus vowel, and consonant plus consonant. Hence, 
though a script may have only from thirty to fifty 
basic forms, its total number of forms may be in- 
creased by these various ligatures to a startling 
number. In Devanagari manuscripts of Sanskrit 
the number runs to many hundreds, possibly a 
thousand or more —I have never tried to count 
them. Often enough the ligatures bear so little re- 
semblance to their component elements that they 
become entirely new characters.° 


The other script family now being subjected to 
reform in South Asia is the Arabic-Persian, read- 
ing from right to left, used for Urdu, Sindhi, 
Balochi, Pashtu, frequently for Punjabi and Kash- 
miri, and sometimes for other languages. In South 
Asia, as in Western Asia, it employs several forms 
of the same consonant, depending upon position 
in a word as initial, medial, final, or independent. 
It indicates vowels only under duress. It varies 
the level of writing a character in relation to the 
horizontal axis of a word according to the charac- 
ter’s junction point with a preceding or following 
character and employs a number of ligatures. In 
the Indian subcontinent the most widely used 
script belonging to this family has been that called 
Nastaliq, that is nasta‘liqg (for naskh-ta‘liq) or 
ta‘liq, which means the “hanging writing.” In it 
the line of writing slopes downward from right to 
left, falling away from the horizontal axis of the 
page. In this respect it differs from the Naskh 
(naskh) form, common in the Western Islamic 
world, which does not so fall away. Nastaliq and 


2The method of writing Devanagari is conveniently 
described in the first chapter of W. D. Whitney, A San- 
skrit Grammar. 
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Naskh each contain many more symbols than the 
phonemes of any language using them. 

The various scripts mentioned are increasingly 
coming to be recognized in South Asia as having 
disadvantages for use in the modern world. First, 
the large number of symbols imposes a serious 
difficulty in the process of learning to read and 
write and is a handicap to achieving general 
literacy. Secondly, the scripts in their traditional 
forms are difficult or impossible to adapt to such 
modern writing and printing instruments as the 
typewriter, type-setting machines (linotype, inter- 
type, monotype), and the teleprinter. The diffi- 
culty is especially marked for printing. A reason- 
ably complete font of Devanagari type for Hindi 
requires four cases to accommodate it (against the 
two used for the Roman script for English) ; in- 
cluding the symbols for the numerals, punctuation, 
and commercial signs and a few others, it has 
about 500 different symbols (against the roughly 
230 in an English font, which latter includes such 
modifications of the basic lower case symbols as 
large and small Roman capitals and italics, all of 
which have no corresponding modifications in the 
Devanagari). Such a Devanagari font, however, is 
still incomplete ; a complete one may require twice 
as many symbols.* Other scripts in the native 
Indic family also require many separate characters 
for printing; for example, Sinhalese may run to 
more than 450. In the case of Nastaliq the com- 
plications are so many that no successful method 
has been devised for printing it with movable 
types, though the Nizam of Hyderabad sponsored 
long and expensive efforts to develop one. Instead, 
Urdu matter is usually printed by a lithographic 
process which reproduces unevenly, often illegibly, 
is difficult or impossible to correct in proof, and 
is unsatisfactory generally, though it may be 
cheap. The various South Asian scripts, both those 
of the native Indic family and the Nastaliq, if used 
in their traditional forms, would require greater 
accomodation than is available on the present 
number of keys, channels, or other devices of the 
existing typewriting and type-composing machines. 
Machines with sufficient such parts would be too 
clumsy for efficient operation. 

Yet in the countries of South Asia political, 
educational, and publishing leaders consider the 


3 These points are developed in the Report of the Uttar 
Pradesh Government’s Committee on Devanagari Script 
Reform, cited below in footnote 9. 


typewriter a necessity for transacting business and 
mechanical type composition inevitable to produce 
reading matter, especially newspapers, in the large 
editions and with the speed now required. The 
point of view is illustrated in an editorial pub- 
lished by a leading Tamil newspaper (Swadesa- 
mitran, Madras, November 11, 1948), when pro- 
moting some script reform: * 


Times are changing. It is necessary to adapt certain 
things to the changed conditions, and it is precisely for 
that reason that we have to change the mode of Tamil 
writing to some extent. 

Have not the Tamilians themselves changed? How 
many changes there are in our customs, manners, and 
dress! It is quite natural to have the customs, dress, 
and language suited to a civilization. The Tamilian who 
used to tuck up a colored cloth in folds at his waist 
wants now to go about in a suit and shirt. He who used 
to travel in a bullock cart has now to rush about in a 
motor car. He who considered village life heavenly now 
desires to know world affairs. In order to cope with 
this situation it is necessary for the Tamil language to 
bend a little. The appearance of the Tamil characters 
has to be changed to some extent and their number has 
to be reduced. 

In order to meet the Tamilian’s eagerness to know 
world news it is necessary to employ a machine which 
sets type with great speed. There are two advantages 
... (1) the extremely quick casting of types in lead 
... (2) the neat appearance of printed matter because 
each letter is newly made. We can use the machine with 
this double advantage only if we reduce the number of 
Tamil characters. A large number of characters is a 
handicap for quick printing. 


The machines now being used for writing and 
printing are simplifying the scripts of South Asia 
as in the past the different kinds of implements 
used for writing produced varying kinds of script: 
in north India, for example, pen and ink produced 
the thick-line rectangular Devanagari script; in 
southern India the stylus, which cuts a line in the 
surface of the palm-leaf, produced thin-lined curvi- 
linear scripts. 

A simple and obvious answer to the general 
problem of script reform might seem to be use of 
the Roman script. It has only a few symbols, is 
relatively easy to learn, operates with a minimum 
of complications, and can be adapted to the lan- 
guages of South Asia by the use of a few diacritical 
devices such as are already successfully employed 
by scholars. If adopted it would give the whole 


4 The translation was kindly provided me by Dr. A. C. 
Sekhar, formerly of the South Asia Regional Studies 
department of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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area a single basic script, which is also that of the 
greater part of the modern industrialized world 
and has an international value. In the 1920’s and 
1930’s some of India’s leading linguistic scholars 
advocated the substitution of Roman for Indic 
scripts, and at one time Jawaharlal Nehru seemed 
to entertain the idea.> In some other Asian areas 
a change to Roman has been successfully effected, 
notably in Turkey and Indonesia. In Indo-China, 
too, the change has been accepted, though the 
number of diacritics needed to write Annamese is 
so great as to produce a complicated and unwieldy 
form of Roman. 


In India, Pakistan, and Ceylon cultural nation- 
alism has been opposed to a change to Roman. 
The local scripts were a symbol of nationalism ; 
the Roman script was a symbol of British im- 
perialism. The use of Roman would have had a 
connotation of cultural imperialism, and a legis- 
lator or administrative officer promoting it would 
have imperilled his political future. Politicians, 
who in all three areas now need the votes of a 
democratically created constituency, tend to advo- 
cate the use of indigenous languages for national 
purposes written in their own scripts. Hence the 
Constitution of India 1950 formally provides in 
Clause 342 (1) “ The official language of the Union 
shall be Hindi in Devanagari script.”® It also 
permits by Clause 345 use of regional languages 
in the various States and implies that they are to 
be written in their own scripts. 


The situation in Pakistan is somewhat similar 
to that in India. Late in 1947, less than four 
months after the nation of Pakistan had been 
created, the Ministry of Education convened a con- 
ference which in the course of its deliberations on 
many subjects recommended to the Pakistan Con- 
stituent Assembly “that Urdu should be recog- 
nized as the lingua franca of Pakistan.” This 
meant also that Urdu should be written in its 
present Arabic-Persian script. In Ceylon three 


5 See, for example, Suniti K. Chatterji, Language and 
the Linguistic Problem, Oxford Pamphlets on Indian 
Affairs No. 11, 3rd. ed. (1945), p. 27. Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
remark was made in February, 1949; as reported in the 
press he said, “... it would be desirable to explore the 
possibilities of the roman script.” 

* By Clause 343(2) the use of English is permitted 
for fifteen years for all purposes for which it was used 
when the Constitution came into effect. The situation is 
later to be subjected to review. 


languages — English, Sinhalese, and Tamil — are 
recognized as official, each written in its own 
script. In all three countries the attitude is that 
script reform is to be accomplished not by sub- 
stitution of Roman for oriental scripts but by 
modification of the latter. 


The agencies through which changes have been 
proposed and tried were at first non-governmental. 
For example, before the South Asian countries 
achieved self-government Gandhi, anxious to pro- 
mote Hindustani as India’s national language, 
sought to simplify the Devanagari script. He pro- 
posed that the initial forms of all vowels should 
have the initial form of short a as their base and 
this should be modified for all other vowels by 
adding elements based upon the short forms that 
are used when the vowels appear in post-conso- 
nantal position.” This scheme does not now seem 
to have much support. Again, printers using Deva- 
nagari and Bengali scripts reduced the number of 
ligatures representing consonant clusters by in- 
creasing the use of the minus-vowel sign called 
virima or hal. India’s largest vernacular news- 
paper, the Bengali Ananda Bazdr Patrika (Cal- 
cutta), began to experiment with script reform in 
1936 so that it could reduce the number of char- 
acters and set its matter mechanically. Though 
the experiment was criticized by part of the Ben- 
gali public, it was generally accepted, and the 
newspaper has found its circulation and general 
effectiveness increased. It has since extended the 
process of simplification. Other newspapers and 
the Bengal Government Press have accepted a 
greater or less number of the changes. In Ceylon 
a tentative effort at simplification by orthographic 
reform was made by the leading Sinhalese news- 
paper Dinamina (Colombo) in the year 1950, but 
readers would not accept it. 

Besides efforts by persons or newspapers of wide 
influence, there has been a flood of direct script 
reform schemes offered by individuals or literary 
or cultural organizations.* These have often been 
ingenious, providing a small number of symbols 
for writing the language involved. They have, 


*This scheme is illustrated in the Appendix to the 
Uttar Pradesh Government’s Devanagari Script Reform 
Committee’s Report (see footnote 9), p. 25. 

§ Some of the less drastic are shown in the Appendix 
to the Uttar Pradesh Government’s Devanagari Script 
Reform Committee’s Report (see footnote 9). 
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however, invariably been considered impracticable 
by publishing or printing concerns. The schemes 
have introduced changes in the shape of charac- 
ters or manner of writing which were so radical 
that no newspaper or government press would risk 
the danger of reader resistance and rejection. 


Since independence various central and state 
governments have appointed committees to con- 
sider script reform. Several newspapers have also 
tried some modest reforms. These committees and 
newspapers have proceeded with caution, feeling 
that changes should be introduced few at a time, 
should depart only slightly from traditional prac- 
tice, and should be intelligible, as far as possible, 
at sight without an elaborate explanation. The 
most important reports on script reform are those 
of the Uttar Pradesh (formerly United Provinces) 
Government Committee on Devanagari® and the 
Madras Government Committee on Tamil.?° Less 
impressive is the Bombay Government Committee’s 
report on Devanagari and Gujarati.11 The Central 
Government Committee on Devanagari has seemed 
to hold back for the Uttar Pradesh Committee. 
In Pakistan the Government’s Advisory Board of 
Education has made a few general proposals.’* 
In Ceylon the Government’s language Committee 
is presumably considering script reform. 

The Uttar Pradesh Government Devanagari 
Script Reform Committee’s report included the 
following important recommendations.’* In print- 


® Devanagari Lipi Sudhar Samiti-ka Vistrt Vivaran, 
Siksi Sacivalay (Lucknow, Samvat 2006 [A. D. 1949/50]). 
This work has an Appendix, Devandgari Lipi Sudhar 
Samiti-ke Mil Vivaran-kaé Parisist (Lucknow, 1949). 

2° Preliminary Report in February, 1948; second Re- 
port, by an enlarged Committee, in August, 1950. Neither 
Report was publicly circulated, though both were printed, 
and I have a copy of each. A summary of the second 
report was published in The Hindu (Madras) July 13, 
1951. 

11 Published in Marathi and Gujarati. The Marathi 
publication is entitled Lipi-Sudhdrand-Samiti Ahavdla 
1949 (Bombay, Government Central Press, 1950). The 
jujarati publication appears as Lipisudhdranad Samitino 
Gijaradti Ahevdla 1949 (Bombay, Government Central 
Press, 1950). 

12 Proceedings of the Second Meeting of the Advisory 
Board of Education for Pakistan [held at Peshawar, 
February, 1949] (Karachi, Government of Pakistan, Edu- 
cation Division), pp. 20, 37, 38. See also Proceedings of 
the Third Meeting of the Advisory Board of Education 
for Pakistan [held at Dacca, December, 1949], p. 29. 

18 See the work cited in footnote 9. 


ing and typewriting no element representing one 
of the sounds in a consonant cluster should be 
placed below another ; instead elements should fol- 
low one another horizontally from left to right in 
the order of pronunciation. In consonant clusters 
so-called “half-consonants” (adhd aksar) should 
be used for consonants in the prior position in the 
case of those consonants which in their basic forms 
have a vertical stroke (khari pai) at the right hand 
side (such as c, j, 6, m, s, and others) and for & 
and ph; for all others the minus-vowel sign 
(virima, hal) should be employed. For short 7 in 
the medial position, which is now written by a hook 
preceding the consonant which it follows in pro- 
nunciation, the Committee proposes a new symbol 
which is to follow the consonant. For the semi- 
vowel r, which in clusters is now written as a hook 
above a consonant which it precedes in pronuncia- 
tion and as a diagonal stroke below one which it 
follows in pronunciation, the Committee proposes 
simplification, namely a new modified form when 
it occurs independently or as the final element in 
a cluster and a half-form of that when it is prior 
member in a cluster. The nasalization called 
anusvara, now written as a dot above the consonant 
or vowel which it follows in pronunciation, is to 
be indicated by a small circle at the right. The 
nasalization called anundsika is to be shown by 
a dot which is also to be set at the right. A nasal 
consonant, when it is a prior element in a conso- 
nant cluster before a consonant of its own phonetic 
series (guttural, palatal, domal, dentai, labial), 
is to be written with the anusvara sign. In print- 
ing the Committee recommends that the signs for 
medial vowels, which are now shown in whole or 
in part above or below the consonants which they 
follow in pronunciation, should be moved slightly 
to the right so as to stand at the side without any 
overlapping. This would make composition easier 
and eliminate thin projecting overhanging or 
underhanging elements that tend to break in news- 
paper printing when the type is subjected to pres- 
sure in the mangle used for making stereotype 
plates. The Committee proposes that the conso- 
nants bha and dha, which are both lable to con- 
fusion with other consonants of similar appearance, 
should be given a slightly altered form. With 
these various changes the Committee lists the 
number of characters needed for ordinary printing 
work as 110: 
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Full consonants and initial forms of vowels 42 


Half-consonants 26 
Conjunct consonant (sr) 1 
Medial vowel signs 14 
Punctuation signs (*?, ! -_: 3 ?) 8 
Numerals 10 
Other signs (.../%*“*”" () = *) 9 
110 


This notable simplification seems to violate the 
principle that changes should depart only slightly 
from traditional usage, for it gives strange looking 


forms; for example, aterm brahmana would appear 


as area. It would, however, simplify the learn- 
ing process and facilitate printing. Three Hindi 
newspapers (Hindustan of Delhi, Visvamitra of 
Calcutta, and Swatantra Bharat of Lucknow) are 
experimenting with various of the Committee’s 
recommendations. None has adopted the new sign 
for medial short 7 nor the new forms for tha and 
bha, but at least one is trying the new forms of ra. 
All three newspapers are retaining a number of 
the traditional ligatures for common consonant 
clusters, which in their new forms might be offen- 
sive to the public. Further, there are ways of de- 
signing type so that the signs for medial vowels 
can still partly overhang or underhang the pre- 
ceding consonant signs and yet not overburden the 
facilities of type-composing machines. Bv utiliz- 
ing such designs printers can avoid the wide, 
wasteful, and displeasing open spaces between parts 
of consonant clusters and combinations with medial 
vowel forms which would result if the Committee’s 
recommendations were followed completely. 


The Madras Government’s Committee for the 
teform of Tamil Script has been more cautious 
in its recommendations than the Uttar Pradesh 
Committee on Devanagari. The Committee was 
appointed in 1947 and was then enlarged in 1950.** 
Though the Madras Government accepted the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations in 1951, it did not enact 
any implementing measures, and the new Govern- 
ment which was formed after the 1952 elections 
has been hostile to the recommendations. But it 
is not certain that the reforms are permanently 
blocked. One difficulty has lain in the fact that 
publishers of schoolbooks who have large stocks on 
hand printed in the traditional script object to 
any action that would make their stocks obsolete. 





14 See footnote 10. 


The Committee in its second report (August 16, 
1950) advised that “the total number of charac- 
ters necessary for printing in the Tamil language 
should be reduced from the present unwieldy figure 
and also that there should be greater uniformity 
in the use of symbols or signs for vowel-consonants 
(uyir-mey).” It added, “It is thus necessary to 
reform the Tamil script, both in the interests of 
mechanical efficiency and in the light of educa- 
tional psychology.” Its recommendations all con- 
cerned the vowels. They included two changes in 
the form of initial vowels: first, the use of an 
already existing alternative but seldom employed 
form for long i, which is close in appearance to 
that for short 7; and, secondly, a small alteration 
in the form of the diphthong au, which is now the 
same as the sign for /. In writing medial vowels 
the Committee recommends that in the case of 
long a, short 1, long i, short e, long @, short ai, 
long at, and au, these be written uniformly in all 
combinations with consonants instead of varyingly 
as is now the case. In this way it would be possible 
to dispense with a good many special ligatures 
now in use. Slight though these various proposed 
changes are, they would reduce the number of 
Tamil characters materially. The largest Tamil 
newspaper, Swadesamitran (Madras), has been 
printing a small amount of matter with applica- 
tion of some of the recommendations. The same 
newspaper, striking out on its own, had previously 
been experimenting with the use of certain exist- 
ing but seldom used symbols for medial w and @, 
thus eliminating a large number of ligatures for 
consonants plus those vowels, but the Committee 
did not endorse this innovation and the newspaper 
too has discontinued it. If the Committee had been 
willing to favor a very slight shift to the right of 
the dot above a consonant which indicates no-vowel, 
a large number of present ligatures could have 
been eliminated. The Swadesamitran had also tried 
this change but met strong reader resistance. 

In the case of Sinhalese the largest newspaper, 
the Dinamina (Colombo), has made experiments 
in changing the relative position of medial vowel 
signs and the no-vowel sign, moving them slightly 
to the right of the consonant which precedes them 
in pronunciation, and seems to have met no serious 
opposition. A few Sinhalese consonants have an 
irregular way of combining with the no-vowel sign. 
These the newspaper endeavored to alter so as to 
correspond with the forms used with the majority 
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of consonants, but the change was unpopular and 
the newspaper reverted to the traditional practice. 
This newspaper’s unsuccessful effort to reduce the 
number of Sinhalese characters by eliminating 
the aspirated consonants in Pali and Sanskrit loan 
words and substituting the corresponding unas- 
pirated consonants was mentioned above. 

The Pakistan Government has been interested 
in Urdu script reform.*® At the first meeting of 
the Advisory Board of Education for Pakistan 
(June, 1948) a committee was appointed to deal 
with many questions including script and it re- 
ported back at the second meeting of the Advisory 
Board (February, 1949) favoring the Naskh form 
of the Arabic-Persian script over the Nastaliq. 
It had considered the use of Roman but rejected it. 
saying “it would be impossible to transcribe the 
immense literature in Urdu and Bengali in the 
Roman script.” Naskh, it said, “would serve as 
a unifying force within Pakistan and also bring 
Pakistan nearer to other Muslim countries. It 
would also make the printing of literature easy 
and cheap.” At the Advisory Board’s third meet- 
ing (December, 1949) it was reported that the 
recommendation concerning the adaptation of 
Arabic (Naskh) script for the regional languages 
of Pakistan was “under the consideration of a 
Committee appointed by the Central Government.” 
One newspaper, the Urdu version of Dawn (Kara- 
chi), which afterwards ceased publication, and the 
Pakistan Central Government’s Press (Karachi) 
and the Punjab Provincial Government Press 
(Lahore) undertook to adapt Naskh to the print- 





15 See footnote 12. 


ing of Urdu. Officers of the two presses have 
worked out a system to reduce the total number 
of characters including punctuation signs and 
numerals to about a hundred. Consonants are 
restricted to two forms, with the exception of ‘ain 
and ghain, which still retain four. All juncture 
points are on the same level in the line. In one 
respect the problem of initiating reform is simpli- 
fied by the two facts that, first, the readers of 
Urdu are not accustomed to the use of printing, 
and, second, they are not accustomed to the use of 
Naskh. The forms of characters being introduced 
to supplant lithography do not have to compete 
with previously established type forms, while the 
use of Naskh derives a certain amount of sanction 
from the fact that it is the script in which the 
holy Koran is regularly written, even in Pakistan. 

In time other scripts of South Asia seem due 
for reform. The Mysore State Government has a 
committee considering reform of Kanara. The 
government of Travancore-Cochin will some day 
have to face the problem in respect to Malayalam ; 
the government of Madras will have to deal with 
Telugu ; the government of Orissa will presumably 
want to consider Oriya. The Bombay Govern- 
ment’s Committee on Gujarati has suggested some 
reforms, but nothing final has been done. 

It appears that reform of separate scripts within 
each nation—India, Pakistan, Ceylon—is a neces- 
sary precursor to effective adoption of any single 
script for the nation as a whole. The rate at which 
reform can take place is siow at present, but as 
accelerating economic and social development in- 
creases the pressure it too may be accelerated. 
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1. The Semitic Accusative Suffix -ni 


THIS SUFFIX is usually considered to be a modi- 
fication of the suffixed possessive particle -ia, viz. 
nita, the n being originally developed to avoid the 
hiatus between the vocalic endings of the verb and 
the suffix.2 If, however, the suffix -ia were added 
to a vocalic ending, as would normally be the case 
(cf. Ethiopic -ia after all vowels, Arabic -ia after 
long vowels, Akkadian -ia regularly after i and 
sometimes after other vowels), there would be no 
hiatus. The accusative suffix is apparently -ni (the 
n being an essential part of the suffix) not con- 
nected originally with the possessive suffix -ia, -i. 
There is no evidence for a form -niia except in 
Arabic, where the older forms -niia, pausal -nivd 
-niiah occur.’ In view of the fact that in Ethiopic 
-niia should appear as -neta (cf. negtiseia < negusu- 
ia or neguési-ia) and that in Akkadian -1a is regu- 
larly preserved after i, it is best to regard the 
Arabic forms as modifications of original ni on 
the analogy of -1a. 

The use of this particle -nt does not seem to be 
confined to the expression of the direct object of 
a verb, but is apparently found in other construc- 
tions. It occurs as the suffix of certain quasi- 
verbal particles ; in Arabic in latsa-ni ‘except me’ 
in which it is apparently subject or predicate ; * 


1 Studies in Semitic Grammar preceding this occur in 
JAOS 35 (1917), 375-85; 62 (1942), 109-118; 65 (1945), 
111-116; 66 (1946), 212-218. Note the following points 
on the transliteration here employed. Short vowels are 
not marked; Shewas are denoted by é, ad, 6,¢; d = Qamec, 
e, € = Cere, ¢ = Seghol, o = Cholem, 9 Qamec Chatuph; 
original long vowels or vowels resulting from contrac- 
tion of diphthongs take circumflex accent; final mater 
lectionis h is written; i,’ as matres lectionis are indi- 
cated when necessary by (i), (’); the spirantization of 
the Begadkefath, as it has no bearing on the topics here 
discussed, is not indicated. 

2 Cf. Brockelmann, Grundr. I § 39b. Barth’s identifi- 
cation of -ant in the type qétdlani as equivalent to the 
independent pronoun dni (cf. Pronominalbildung, Leip- 
zig, 1913, p. 36) needs no refutation. 

3Cf. Wright-DeC je, A Gram. of the Arab. Lang., 


Cambridge, I (1896) p. 101 D, II (1898) p. 371 D. 
* Cf. op. cit. II p. 343 D. 


in Hebrew as logical object in hin-ni, hinné-ni 
‘behold me, here I am,’ and following the analogy 
of verbal forms like wigtélennt in hinnenni; as 
logical subject following the same analogy in 
*énenni ‘I am not,’ ‘ddgnni ‘I am still.’ 

It is apparently also employed as the object of 
certain prepositions, viz. Heb. kamd-ni ‘like me 
(like-what-of me), and min-ni, men-ni, mimmenni 
< minmin-ni ‘from me.’ It is possible to explain 
the doubled n in ’énenni, ‘dd-enni, mimmenni as 
an extension of the doubling in forms with suffixes 
3m. sg. and 1 pl., e.g. 3 m. sg. *énennit < *énen- 
hi 1 pl. *énenni < ’énen-nu, but this would not 
explain Heb. hinné-ni, kadmé-ni, min-ni, men-ni, 
unless we suppose that -ni has been abstracted 
from forms like *énen-ni by a. second analogical 
extension. It is likely that we have the same -nt 
in the Arabic and Biblical Aramaic prepositional 
forms Arab. min-ni, ‘an-ni, ladun-ni, Aram. min- 
ni, though the Arabic forms may also be explained 
as following the analogy of min-nd ‘from us,’ ete. 
(preposition + suffix -nd of 1 pl.),° and the same 
explanation would also be possible in Aramaic, 
and in the four Hebrew forms, hinné-ni, ete., just 
mentioned. The doubling of the n in Aramaic 
minni is extended by analogy to the forms with 
other suffixes, e.g. minneh. This extension may 
have been helped by the influence of the final 
doubled consonant in suffixal forms of the prepo- 
sition ‘im (< ‘imm), ‘imm-i, ete. 


2. Additional note on etymology of Aramaic ‘it 


In my first series of Studies in Semitic Gram- 
mar ® J connected the ¢ of this particle with the ¢ 
of Hebrew nota accusative ’ét, ’6¢ and claimed that 
it was not to be identified with the § of Hebrew 
1é8, which § is apparently &;, as seems to be shown 
by Arabic laisa. This view may still prove to be 
correct, but the occurrence of “ip ‘there is, are’ 
in Ugaritic introduces other possibilities. 

There seems to be no doubt that there are in 





5 Cf. op. cit. I p. 281, Rem. b. 
®Cf. JAOS 35 (1917), 377-81. 
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Semitic two distinct demonstrative particles, one 
with §, (Arab. Jamma, pumma, Ugar. ip, Syr. 
tammdn, Heb. S4m) and one with §3; represented 
by the s in Arab. laisa;* the s of Heb. ié§ is inde- 
cisive, it may be either §, or §;, and similarly the 
t of Aramaic “it may represent either Semitic ¢ 
or §;. 

Ugaritic ’th is to be analyzed as 71+8,, Hebrew 
vé§ as either 71 +8, or i1t+83, Aramaic “it as i+t 
or %+8;,. 


3. The Hebrew Possessive Suffixes -dm, -ain 


The suffixes of the third person plural with 
initial h in Semitic seem to have had originally 
the forms m. humu, f. hinna.8 In Hebrew the 
masculine form borrowed the 7 vowel, the doubling 
and the final vowel from the feminine as evidenced 
by the forms hémma, hénna as independent pro- 
nouns or as suffixes after prepositions. With the 
loss of the final vowel and the doubling, the forms 
-hem, -hen with Seghol instead of Cere are de- 
veloped.® The suffix forms -dm, dn which are regu- 





7 That there are two pronominal sibilant particles in 
Hebrew, one with §,, and one with §, seems to be evident. 
§, occurs in Arab. bamma, bumma Syr. tammén Heb. 
Sam, Arab. hai-bu; perhaps Egypt. suffix of 3 m. -f, 
though it is also possible to connect this with Heb. p 
in ap ‘also’ ’é-p6 ‘where?’ Arab. fa ‘and so’ since in 
Egyptian f seems to correspond both to Semitic pb (43,) 
and p, ef. A. Ember Egypto-Semitic Studies, Leipzig, 
1930, pp. 53-5: 8, apparently occurs in Minean forms 
with s initial, s, sm, sn (8, appears in Mineo-Sabean as 
in Arabic as p); hence the Assyrian § of third pro- 
nominal forms including relative ga is probably §,; so 
also Heb. Se (= Akk. Sa); the causative prefix Arab. s 
Akk. &, Min s also probably belongs here. 

* Brockelmann (Grundr, I pp. 3036, 3058) assumes on 
the basis of the Mehri forms m, he, hem, fem. se, sen 
that the original forms of the suffixes were humu and 
Sinna and that the h was levelled through in Northwest 
Semitic, Arabic and Ethiopic and the sibilant in Akka- 
dian. This may be true, but such a supposition is not 
necessary to explain the forms. There were undoubtedly 
two series of pronominal forms of the third person, one 
with h initial, one with sibilant. Most of the languages 
may have selected the h forms for both genders, Akka- 
dian the sibilant forms, Mehri one form for the mascu- 
line, and the other for the feminine. In Hebrew the h 


of these suffixes is preserved when it stands before the 
aecented vowel, otherwise it is elided and contraction 
takes place as e.g. in stis6 < stisahu (cf. n. 11). 

® The vocalization of the pronouns of 2 and 3 pl, pre- 
sents a complicated picture. All forms have a vocalism 
based on the feminine with characteristic i. This appears 
as Cere in ’attén, ’atténadh; -kém(?); hémmdah, hém, 


lar after singular nouns seem to defy explanation 
on a phonetic basis. With the loss of intervocalic 
h, -ahum, -ahun shouid appear as -awm > 6m, -aun 
>-dn, and -ahim, -ahin, as -aim > ém, -ain> én; 
there is apparently no way for an @ to develop. 
These suffixes seem to be borrowed by analogy 
from verbal suffixes of identical form,’® which ver- 
bal suffixes are probably developed in the following 
way. The h of these suffixes is only retained when 
it is followed by an accented vowel, otherwise 
intervocalic A is elided** and contraction takes 
place with the final vowel of verbal forms, -m, -n 


thus becoming the regular suffix of the 3 pl., e. g.: 
qatali-hum > gétali-m 

qatali-hin > gétali-n (cf. galu < galut) 

gatalnai-hum > gétalni-m 

iiqtuld-hum > iiqtéli-m 
With the suffixes -m, -n thus established, its ex- 
tension to verb forms of 3 m. sg. is brought about 
by the following proportional analogy, viz. 

gétali-nfi : gétala-ni :: gétali-m: ? , 
hénnah, -hémmdah, -hénnah, -hém, -hén (?): as Seghol 
in ’attem, -kem, -ken, -hem, -hen. The forms with é 
represent the regular treatment of ¢ in originally open 
syllable or followed by double consonant (Philippi’s Law, 
viz., ¢ in closed syllable < 4, apparently does not usually 
apply when the i was followed by a double consonant, 
cf. "¢m <’imm, tét <¢ tint, etc.; cf. my article “ Apparent 
interchange between a and i in Hebrew” JNES 9 [1950] 
p. 81). The forms with Seghol may owe this vowel to 
the influence of n (cf. mimmen-ni < minmin-ni), or may 
represent an assimilation to the labial m (cf. dibbér, 
kippér, kibb’s; merkabdah, etc.). The two series have 
been confused by analogy, e.g. hénndh should appear as 
hennah. Other analogical extensions are uncertain, de- 
pending on the theory adopted as to the origin of the 
Seghol. Brock. Grundr. I pp. 3026, 310ey, 313e thinks the 
Seghol is due to the fact that the ¢ of ’attem, etc. was 
formerly without accent, and that the Seghol which 
would be normal in such case was preserved after the 
accent was later shifted to the final syllable. 

*° My former explanation that -dm, -dn stand for -dhm, 
-éhn with loss of intervocalic h is hardly correct; ef. my 
article “ Vocalic r, l, m, n in Semitic ” JAOS 31 (1911) 
pp. 221-2. 

11 The h of the singular suffixes -hu, -ha which is ap- 
parently preserved after accented vowels is probably in 
most cases historical spelling (so Bergstrasser, Gesenius’ 
Heb. Gram., Leipzig, 1918, p. 95): ef. ’abt-ha and ’dbiy. 
Similarly, perhaps -€hi = éy, -eha = ea, -tha = ia, -tiha 
=a. Intervocalic h is retained before the accent in the 
suffixes -hém, hén, -hémmah, -hénnah. Forms like gétalta- 
ha for regular gétalt6 are probably late secondary forma- 
tions. The preservation of h in ahi would seem to indi- 
cate that intervocalic h was pronounced in certain vowel 
combinations. 
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the result of which is, of course, gétdla-m. The 
suffixes -dm, -dn, resulting from a wrong division 
of gétala-m, qétald-n, were then transferred to 
nominal use, yielding forms like stis-am, sis-dn. 
The -m, -n in forms like gétalti-m may be due 
to analogical extension of these endings. They 
may, however, result from the direct contraction 
of -t-hum or -i-him; forms in -em result from a 
proportional analogy such as: 
liqtéli-ni : iiqtélfi-m :: iiqtélé-ni : iiqtélé-m. 
The form qgétaltd-m follows the analogy of gétd- 
la-m. The form -dm after 3 f. sg. pf. is shortened 
in the unaccented closed syllable, viz. qétalatam. 
The poetical forms in -mo which occur both in 
a singular and plural sense probably originate in 
a combination of preposition + ma + hi e.g. la- 
ma-hu (as in kd-mdé-ni < ka-ma-ni) > la-mau > la- 
m6; cf. Ugaritic prepositions bm, km, Im (C. 
Gordon, Ugaritic Handb., Rome, 1947, p. 82, 10. 
2), Lihyanic Im, nm (?) (Blake, “ Studies in Sem. 
Gram. II,” p. 116). Clear examples of the singu- 
lar meaning of -mé are pené(i)-mé Ps. 11:7, 
kappé(t)-mé Job 27:23, alé(z)-mé Job 20: 23, 
22:2, 27:23, lamoé Is. 44:15 and elsewhere. As 
the result of the similarity between -mé and the 
m suffixes of the plural and probably also because 
-mé frequently referred to collectives which might 
be considered as either singular or plural, e. g. Gn. 
9: 26, 27, Ps. 73:10, -mé acquires the meaning of 
a plural suffix. Numerous instances where -mé 
undoubtedly is a plural suffix are found for ex- 
ample in Ex. 15, e.g. v. 7 16kélémé ‘it shall con- 
sume them,’ v. 15 ié/idézémé ‘it shall seize them’ 
where the normal form of the suffix would be -ém. 
This plural suffix occurs once in the form -mi, 
viz. 1ékasiti-mti Ex, 15:5. If the pointing is cor- 
rect, this form of the suffix may be due to the 
analogy of other plural forms in -% (plural forms 
of verbs, pronouns “dnahni, -nit). 


4, The ending -éh in Hebrew verbs tertiae h 


This ending occurs in the imperative 2 sg. m. 
of all conjugations, in the infinitives absolute of 
Niphal, Piel, Hiphil, and Hophal (no forms occur 
for Pual and Hithpael), and in certain imperfect 
forms of Qal, Niphal, and Piel instead of -eh. 
There is apparently no phonetic reason why the 
imperfect should have an ending ¢(/) and the im- 
perfect and infinitive which normally have the 


same endings as the imperfect stem, an ending 
-€(h). There must be some other explanation. 

In the infinitive and imperative forms of the 
derived conjugations the vowel Cere before the 
vowel letter h, which in this class of verbs is a 
general mater lectionis for a final vowel of any 
quality, seems to be based on the same vowel which 
appears in all these forms in the strong verb, e. g., 
inf. and imper. higgalé(h), gallé(h), haglé(h), 
inf. heglé(h) after the model of higgdtél, gattél, 
haqtél, hoqtél. 

In the imperative Qal, the original ending, 
whether géli (cf. Aramaic) or géle(h) as in im- 
perfect forms, e.g. tigle(h), was regularly con- 
formed to the other imperative endings, becoming 
gélé(h) ; just as all 3 sg. m. perfect forms sus- 
tained a levelling through of -a(h) ; impf. 3 sg. m. 
and f., 2 sg. m., 1 sg. and pl. and all masculine 
participles, a levelling through of -¢(h), all infini- 
tives construct a levelling through of -ét, and in- 
finitives absolute Qal, Niphal, and Piel a levelling 
through of -6(h), the vocalization of which last, as 
in the case of imperatives and infinitives in é(h), 
is based on the vocalization of the strong verb. 
The imperative uehie(h) Prov. 4:4; 7:2 appar- 
ently owes its characteristic Seghol to the analogy 
of the regular imperfect -¢(h). In the case of the 
imperfect forms in -é(h), it is of course possi- 
ble to explain this ending éh as Aramaic orthog- 
raphy based on the Aramaic endings -é(’) or 
-€(7),’* but an explanation similar to that given 
for the imperative and infinitive ending -é(h) is 
also possible. In Niphal and Piel, forms like 
vimmacge(h) and iégallé(h) may be explained as 
following the model of strong verbal types iiqqateél 
and iégattél, and the Qal imperfects like ia‘asé(h) 
would then result from a levelling through of the 
-€(h), originating in the derived conjugations. 


5. The Construct Ending -é(h) in Hebrew 


Hebrew nouns which in the absolute state end 
in -¢(h) regularly have constructs ending in -é(h). 
Both apparently represent contractions of an 
original diphthong ai, and the question naturally 
arises as to why there is a difference in vocalization. 

The treatment of the original diphthong ai in 
Hebrew seems to be as follows: ** 





12 Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Heb. Gr. eds. 26-28 Eng. or 
Germ. § 75 hh. 
13 Brock. Grundr. I p. 192y, thinks that accented ai 
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In an accented closed syllable it is at first 
preserved and then split into two parts, a 
secondary i vowel being developed after the 
i, e. g. batt > bat. 


(a) 


(b) In an unaccented syllable, closed or open, it 
is contracted to é (written é) e.g. construct 
bét, bé-ti, ete. 
As a final accented ending it appears as ¢, 
written e(h). 


(c) 
(d) As a final unaccented ending it apppears in 
the contracted form as in (b), e.g. construct 
béné(i). 


The construct ending éh apparently represents 
the same contraction as in (d), the contraction in 
this case as in (d) being represented by Cere, but 
here with mater lectionis A instead of 7 to conform 
it to the spelling of the absolute form. The Cere 
in construct Sédéh is to be regarded as the same 
as that in sddé-hi. 

Outside of the construct state of nouns and 
verbal forms (cf. no. 4 above), the ending -éh is 
found in the following forms: 


(a) the particles ‘aiiéh ‘where?’ and hinnéh 
‘ behold,’ 


(b) the noun ‘ariéh ‘lion’ and the numeral 
‘esréh ‘ten.’ 


In (a) there is no evidence for an ending ai. The 
forms hinné-ni, hinné-nti, hinné-hi, ‘atigkka 


in an open syllable is represented by ¢(i) or ¢(h) as 

e.g. in types sis¢kd, stis¢ha, tiglénd(h), tigl¢ (h) ; in all 

these cases except -¢(h) representing final -ai, the se- 

quence ¢-@ is assimilated to ¢-@ just as in type tigtéleha 
<-cha. The theory that -¢(h) represents the contraction 
of ii as well as that of ai, Brock. Grundr. I p. 144 ha 

(ef. also Barth “Die i Imperf. d. Verba ult. j” ZDMG@ 

56, 239-48; “Zur hebr. Lautlehre” ZDMG@ 58, 521; 

‘“‘ Nordsem. i nicht = ¢” ZDMG@ 59, 163-5; “ Zum semit. 

Demons. d” ibid. 159-161, 633-43; Fischer “ Ursem. e, 

ete,” ibid. 644-71), seems without basis. 

The forms other than imperfects tert. i, cited by 
Brockelmann in support of this theory, are practically 
all capable of a different explanation: 

(a) meh, explained as the accented form of mi, which 
occurs in Ethiopic in the meaning ‘ what,’ is in- 
stead a form of mah ‘what’ developed by dis- 
similation before an initial syllable with Laryn- 
geal + Qameg like the form he- of the definite 
article (cf. Ges.-Kautz. op. cit. §§ 35 h, i,k; 37d). 

(b) séméngh is not from séménii as would seem to be 
shown by Arab, pbamdni, but from séménai as in- 
dicated by the feminine form séménd(h) < sémé- 


< ‘aitin-ka** seem to point to an ending accented 
t which was changed to é@ as in lé-miné-hi. The 
mater lectionis h, which may represent any final 
vowel, is added to indicate the final vowel in the 
original unpointed text. In the forms under (b), 
the éh is supposed to represent an ancient feminine 
ending ai or di (Arab. -d’u < diw), which appears 
as at in the proper noun Sdrai and certain other 





naid(h); Séméniid(h) would have appeared as 
Sémoniiid (h) (cf. fem. partic. like g6liijd(h) ). 
(c) zeh is certainly not to be considered the accented 
form of unaccented zi = Aram. di; the ending -eh 
may have been borrowed from the plural ’éllek 
where -gh apparently represents an ending -ai, ef. 
Arab, ’ulai in hé’uldi, ’uldika; this word may, 
however, have had independently the ending -ai 
which alternates in a number of monosyllabic par- 
ticles with other vowels, ef. ka- (Heb., Arab.) ki 
(Heb.) kai (Arab.) ; hé (Arab., Syr.), hai (Syr.) ; 
0a (Arab. hd-04), dt (Arab.), Sai (Arab. dai-ta), 
dé (for dai, Syr. haddé(’), Onkelos dé-n, Bib. Aram. 
dé-k; Heb. zeh<zai may be compared directly 
with the forms dai and dé(’) in Arabic and Syriac. 
(d) peh is difficult, but certainly not the accented form 
of pi which occurs in the construct and forms 
with suffixes; a derivation from a form pai seems 
at first sight unlikely as the word is apparently 
a monoconsonantal noun, and the possible vocalic 
endings would seem to be confined to the three 
case endings u, t, a, and ai could hardly be in- 
tended from a dual form, as a Hebrew dual from 
a word for ‘mouth’ would be remarkable if not 
impossible, Hebrew duals being practically con- 
fined to words for things that occur in pairs; the 
plural form pé(i)6t Jud. 3: 16, however, seems to 
indicate the development of a secondary biconso- 
nantal stem pai, which stem form in the absolute 
state would develop normally into pe(h) ; it is not 
impossible that the ending -ai in this biconso- 
nantal stem is due to analogy with the dual 
‘appaim ‘nostrils’ constr. ’appé(i) < original ’ap- 
pai, as words for parts of the body sometimes 
influence one another analogically; cf. Heb. lasén 
‘tongue’ originally ligdén (li- in Arab., Akk., Syr., 
Eth.) which perhaps owes its @ to such words as 
garén ‘throat’ haze(h) ‘breast’: pe(h) and pl. 
pé(i)d6t would therefore be derived from a bicon- 
sonantal root pi, the other forms constr. pi, ete. 
from a monoconsonantal root p, a metaplasm simi- 
lar to that which we have in sg. kéli (root kli) 
pl. kélim (root kl). : 
14In the type iiqtélen-ni, the ¢ seems to be derived, 
not from the a which appears in the Arabic energic form 
iaqtulan, iaqtulanna, but from 7% followed by nn; ef. 
mimmenni < minmin-ni and Bib. Aram. forms like iéda- 
hdlinna-ni (ef. Strack Gram, d. Bibl. Aram., Leipzig, 
1897, p. 38). Therefore in ’aiigkkda as in type tigtélek-ka, 
-ek-ka probably stands for -in-ka. 
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possible cases, where the archaic ending -ai is still 
preserved, as it is in poetical sddat. If the original 
ending of these two words were -at, it should ap- 
pear as eh with Seghol. In Syriac where e+ Aleph 
regularly indicates the contraction of final ai, the 
numeral appears as ‘esre’, which would seem to fix 
the original ending of Heb. ‘esréh as at. There 
seems no way of avoiding the conclusion that we 
have here in these words an unusual spelling, for 
reasons that are not clear, of final accented ai. 


6. The Aramaic plural endings -én and -én 


A comparison of the forms of the independent 
pronouns of the second person plural in Western 
Aramaic and Syriac, viz. W. A. masce. ’atttin fem. 
‘attin (Onkelos), Nestorian Syriac masc. ’attén 
fem. ’attén, is apt to give the impression that the 
wu and i of the parent Semitic form (probably 
-tumu or -tunu and timma or tinna) have been 
replaced phonetically by diphthongal forms au > 6, 
ai>é. The matter, however, is not so simple; 
a comparison of the dialects mentioned above fails 
to reveal any such phonetic equivalence. 

In Syriac the plural ending -én in -t6n, -kén, 
-hén, hinnén, *innén, ete., is found only in the 
Nestorian dialect. In the Jacobite it regularly ap- 
pears as -tin. Jacobite % also occurs as the equiva- 
lent of Nestorian 6 in other forms besides plurals, 
e.g. Jac, gattila, Nes. qatéla, and a similar equiva- 
lence between Nestorian 6 and Jacobite iu also oc- 
curs in closed accented syllables, e.g. Nes. niqtol, 
Jac. negtul. So on the basis of Syriac alone the 
-dn forms might be regarded as the Nestorian 
phonetic correspondents of general Aramaic forms 
in -tin.® 

Plural forms in 6, however, are not confined to 
Nestorian Syriac, but are found also in Western 
Aramaic, where this explanation does not apply, 
viz. Bib. Aram. suffixes 2 pl. m. -kdn 3 pl. m. -hén 
independent pronoun 3 pl. m. himmén, himmé ** 
impf. tert. ’, 3 pl. m. in -6n; Onkelos -kén, hén, 
2 pl. m. perf. Peal of verbs tert. ’, e. g. hdzé(i)tén, 


18 Cf. Brock. Grundr. I pp. 144k, 150/18. 

16 Brockelmann (Grundr. I pp. 256, 305) explains to 6 
of himmé as dissimilation for u in a more original form 
humi, viz. humé, which later by analogy with the femi- 
nine became himm6, the form himm6-n being a secondary 
extension of this form. It seems more likely that himmén 
is the more original form, as it is difficult to separate 
this ending -6n from these other plural endings -6én, and 
that himmé represents a shortening of this form. 


impf. tert. ’, 3 pl. m. in -6n; other Western Ara- 
maic plural forms in -n, have ending -win, viz. Bib. 
Aram. pronouns 2 pl. m. ’anttn, 3 pl. m. ’inniin, 
perf. 2 pl. m. in -téin, impf. 3 pl. m. in -tn; 
Onkelos ‘attén, *inniin, perf. 2 pl. m. in -tin 
except in Peal tert. ’ (above). 

The conclusion seems inescapable that the West- 
ern Aramaic plural endings in -dén owe their 6 to 
plural endings developed from au in 3 m. pl. per- 
fect and imperfect of verbs tert. ’, e. g. Bib. Aram. 
‘ind, ibnén, Onkelos hdzd, whzdn; the -6 ending 
of perfect is confined to Peal, but the imperfect 
-6n is found in all conjugations, probably the im- 
perfect -6n forms are the direct cause of the 
analogy. Such an explanation is also possible for 
the -6n forms in Syriac, where verbs tert. ’ in all 
conjugations present 3 pl. m. imperfects in -dn, 
e.g. niglén, ete. 

The feminine plural ending -én has an exten- 
sive use in Syriac, and also occurs in Western 
Aramaic in pronominal suffixes -kén and -hén. In 
Biblical Aramaic, however, -hén occurs only as 
Qere for -hén, while -kén does not occur; in 
Onkelos both -kén and -hén occur, but only in cer- 
tain editions of the text.17 It seems not impossible 
that these forms might be borrowed from Eastern 
Aramaic ;*% all other feminine plural endings in 
-n in Western Aramaic have the form -in viz. Bib. 
Aram, *innin, Onkelos ’attin, ’innin, ending of 2 
sg. f. imperf. -in. It is also not impossible that 
the existence of -kén and -hén as compared with 
the ending ~iéin in ’antin, ’attin, *innin, ending 
in -ftéin in 2 pl. m. perf. and -an in 2 and 3 pl. m. 
imperfect, gave rise to the é forms -kén and -hén, 
which bore to -in forms a relation similar to that 
borne by -én to -tin. If this is true the use of -én 
as a feminine plural ending in Syriac may have 
originated in this same way, but it is also possible 
that the existence of the plurals hdlén ‘these’ and 
‘ailén ‘which, which are feminine as well as 
masculine, may have furnished the basis for the 
development of the ending, or if not that, may at 
least have accelerated the movement towards its 
extension. The ending -én in Syriac occurs in the 
following plural forms, viz. pronominal, ’attén, 


17 Cf. Dalman, Gram. d. jud.-pal. Aram., Leipzig, 1905, 
p. 110. 

18 Eastern Aramaic forms were certainly familiar to 
the Masorites who handled the Biblical Aramaic texts 
(ef. the Eastern Aramaic forms lgh@ué(’), ete.) and 
probably also to the punctators of Onkelos. 
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-kén, hinnén, *innén, -hén, hanén; verbal, perfect 
2 and 3 pl. gétaltén, qétalén, imperative gétolén. 
The only feminine plural forms, pronominal or 
verbal, to which the ending -én has not extended 
are the 2 and 3 pl. imperfect where the original 
endings are preserved viz. nigtélin, tiqtélan. 

The Aramaic -én forms then, are most likely 
based on the plural forms in 6, én which develop 
organically in verbs tertiae infirmae, the -én forms, 
if they originated in Eastern Aramaic, are proba- 
bly based on plural forms like hdlén, ’ailén, while 
the Western Aramaic forms in -én are to be re- 
garded as borrowings, or if the origin of the -én 
forms goes back to the common Aramaic period, 
these forms are perhaps to be regarded as the ana- 
logical counterpart of -in developed through the 
influence of the pair -tin, -6n. 


%. The mixing of forms of verbs tert. i and tert. ’ 
in verbs tertiae infirmae in Aramaic 


In Arabic and Ethiopic verbs tertiae 1, wu, and ’ 
form three distinct classes of verbs with different 
forms. In Hebrew verbs tert. 2 and tert. wu have 
fallen together, while verbs tert. ’ are still a dis- 
tinct class, though the process of absorption into 
the class of tert. u, i has already begun.’® All 
Hebrew verbs tert. u, 7 active and stative have 
been reduced to one type, which in most cases re- 
flects the forms of verbs tert. 7. The only cases 
where forms tert. w are preserved are past parti- 
ciples like ‘asi < ‘aStiu, ‘astiuim, infin. ra’dua Ezk. 
28:17, perhaps infinitive gélét, if for galau-t, 1 
and 2 pf. of verbs med. gem. like sabbéta, and 
probably some perfect forms like gala, galéta 
which can be derived equally well from galaia or 
galaua, galaiat or galauat.*° Active forms of the 
Qal occur in perfect 3 sg. m. and f. as above. All 
the other forms of the perfect and the whole im- 
perfect are apparently based on stative forms, e. g. 
galita < galuta, gala < galiit, ete. vigle < riglai, ete. 

A different mixture of forms seems to occur in 
Aramaic. Here there is apparently no trace of 
forms tert. wu. Active and stative forms are dis- 





19 Ges.-Kautz. § 75 rem. VI. 

20 Cf. Ges.-Kautz. §75 rem. I and v; ef. also rem. 
II & and rem. V kk. Forms like sabbétd, ete. have ap- 
parently borrowed the endings -é6ta, etc. from forms of 
verbs tert. u now lost, just as in Vulgar Arabic verbs 
med. gem. have adopted the endings -éta, etc. from verbs 
tert. i. (Cf. Wahrmund, Prak. Handb. d. neu-arab. Spr. 
3 Aufl., Giessen, 1898, § 124.) 


tinguished in Peal perfect, but not in the imper- 
fect, which has only one form viz. Biblical Ara- 
maic tibné’, Syriac niglé’. The mixture of forms 
which occurs in Aramaic seems to be one of verbs 
tert. 7 (representing also tert. uw) with verbs tert. *. 

In Biblical Aramaic the final consonant or vowel 
letter appears as Aleph in Peal 3 sg. m. bén@’, in 
the imperfects of all conjugations, e. g. Peal wbné’, 
in all participles active and passive, e.g. bané’, 
béné’, and in the infinitive Peal, e. g. mibné’. The 
perfects of the derived conjugations (all persons) 
and perfect passive (type qélil) present forms 
based on final radical 7, e. g. banni. In the perfect 
Qal the 3 pl. appears as béné probably from banaii 
or bana’ti (its derivation from banawi while theo- 
retically possible, is improbable in view of the 
otherwise total absence of forms with third radical 
uin Aramaic). In 1 and 2 pf., ai appears in 2 sg. 
m., éi in 1 sg. and 2 and 1 pl., e.g. 2 m. sg. hdzaita, 
1 sg. hazé(i)t, 2 pl. hazé(i)tun, 1 pl. hazé(i)na, 
7 in stative ¢ébit. 

In Targumic (Onkelos) the only forms with ’ 
in third radical position are Peal, Ithpaal and 
Ittaphal pf. 3 m. sg. e. g. hdzd’, 3 f. pl. hdz@a(h), 
*ithazza’, etc.; imperatives of all conjugations 2 f. 
sg. and pl. hdza’, hdizd@’a(h) infin. absol. mthza@’ and 
infinitives of derived conjugations, e. g. hazza@’a(h), 
etc. and in 3 f. sg. and 3 pl. m. and f. of stative 
perfects and perfects of derived conjugations e. g., 
Sétvat, sétva, Sétv’a(h), hazzi’at, ete. All other 
forms of simple and derived perfects are based on 
forms with third radical 1, as are the imperfects 
of all conjugations, and the Ithpaal and Ittaphal 
3 sg. m. have in addition to forms with third radi- 
cal ’, forms with third radical 1, e. g. *ithazzi, ete. 
The ordinary infinitive also of Peal has a form 
apparently based on third radical 1, e. g. mihzé(’). 

In Syriac, Aleph in the third radical position is 
found in Peal 3 m. sg. pf. e.g. géla(’), in the 
imperfect (all persons) of all conjugations, in the 
imperative 2 sg. m. of Pael, Ithpaal, Aphel, and 
Ittaphal, e.g. galla(’), ete. In the infinitive Qal 
migla(’), and in the masculine participles of all 
conjugations e.g. galé(’), gélé(’), mitgélé(’), ete. 
except the passive participles of Pael, Aphel, and 
Shaphel, e. g. mégallai, etc. Aleph also appears in 
third radical position in forms of Peal 3 m. pl. 
with suffixes e.g. qéra’ti-k, etc. (alternating with 
qéraui-k, etc.) ; stative perfects and the perfects 
of all derived conjugations (all persons), and all 
feminine participles sg. and pl., all passive parti- 
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ciples m. sg. (e.g. mérammat, etc.), and perhaps 
all participles m. pl. in -e(1)n, are based on forms 
with third radical 1. The active perfect Peal 2 sg., 
1 and 2 pl., and 3 f. pl. have ai, e.g. gélait, etc. ; 
1 sg. has é(i), e.g. gélé(i)t (Jacobite gélit) ;** 
3 f. sg. and 3 m. pl. may be derived equally well 
from forms with third radical 7 or ’, e.g. gélat 
< gélaiat or géla’at, gélau gélaiu or géla’é. 

From the preceding grouping of forms, it will 
be evident without further discussion that the 
assumption of a mixing of forms with third radical 
>and those with third radical 1 may be regarded as 
a certainty. In many forms the Aleph in the third 
radical position may be simply an orthographic 
sign (mater lectionis) of a long vowel, and so not 
a decisive element in determining whether any 
individual form had originally third radical ’ or 
third radical 1. For example in Peal pf. 3 m. sg. 
active géla(’) < galaia or gala’a, it is impossible to 
tell whether the final ’ represents a preservation in 
spelling of the ancient third radical or an ortho- 
graphic sign for final @. So also with the imper- 
fect ending -é(’) in Bib. Aram. and Syriac; this 
may be regarded as derived from ai contracted to 
é, as -ai is to -@(h) in Hebrew, and represented by 
vowel letter ’, or as contracted from 7 which be- 
comes e’>é as in Bib. Aram. mémar < mi’mar, 
Syriac né(*)kol (cf. Heb. malé(’)ta), with reten- 
tion of the original spelling with ’. This imper- 
fect ending in Targumic is spelt -é(7) with 7 
apparently contracted from -ai, though even here 
it is not impossible that this spelling represents 
original -i’, the 7 being only mater lectionis. The 
* probably does not represent the original third 
consonant in Syriac secondary forms of Peal pf. 
3 pl. m. and identical impr. 2 pl. m. géla’tin based 
on gélau-tin an extension of gélau, and Peal pf. 
3 pl. m. with suffixes, e.g. qgéra’-k < qérau-ti-k 
< qérau. The ’ may also be simply orthographic 
in the Targumic 3 f. sg. and 3 pl. endings -i’at, 
-V%, -Vd, compared with Bib. Aram. -iiiat (repre- 
sented by a single form only *itkérwiat D. 7:15), 
B. A. and Syriac iu, Galilean -i¢ or -iit, where the 
third radical is apparently 7. In the Peal pf. 1 
and 2 persons, forms containing ai, e.g. B.A. 
hizaita Syr. gelait, gelait(i) are active perfects 
with third radical 7; forms containing é(i) in 
Onkelos probably represent contractions of these, 


*1 Nestorian Syriac é usually appears in Jacobite as 4, 
ef. Brock. Grundr. I § 51 k. 


active ai > é(1), though it is not impossible that 
this @(1) represents a contraction of 7 of stative 
forms with third radical ’ as in Hebrew mdlé(’) ta, 
the 2 of éi being mater lectionis. The B. A. forms 
containing é: may possibly be based on forms with 
> as third radical. In 1 and 2 pl., however the 
é(z) is usually regarded as the contraction of ai 
in an unaccented syllable, as in construct bét, ‘én, 
hél; but ai seems to be normally preserved in an 
open syllable even when unaccented (cf. baiti, 
‘ainé, haileh). In the 1 sg., hdzé(i)t, however, 
if its original form was hazait, the ai should have 
been preserved in the closed accented syllable, or 
if the basis is assumed as hazaiti or hazaitu with 
final vowel, in an accented open syllable. It is diffi- 
cult to account for the é except on the ground 
that it stands for 7’ with third radical ’, and this 
likewise is the best explanation of the éi in 1 and 
2 pl. There must have been originally two com- 
plete series of forms in 1 and 2 sg. and pl., one 
with ai, e.g. 2 sg. hazaita, 1 sg. hazait(1), 2 pl. 
hazaitin 1 pl. hazaina, one with é(1), e. g. hazéta 
< hazi’ta, etc. 

In Syriac the forms of Peal pf. with é(1) <7? 
occurs only in 1 sg., its choice here instead of the 
at being probably due to the fact that the ai form 
was identical with the second person, viz. gélait. 

In the Targums the é(z1) forms occur in 1 and 
2 sg. and pl., and here the 1 and 2 sg. are in many 
cases identical, e. g. hazé(i)t, though 2 m. has also 
an apparently older form /idzé(i)ta(’), and 1 sg. 
a form /dzé(i)ti, either a Hebraized form, or a 
form with analogical addition of an 7 as a first 
personal element, just as in Hebrew, though with- 
out any connection with the Hebrew process. 

Other forms which can best be explained as 
based on forms with third radical ’ are: 


a) Syriac and Targumic Peal infinitive migqtal, 
e.g. migla(’) < migla’; Targumic also pre- 
sents forms like mihzé(i) < mihzai with third 
radical 7 which is the regular form in B. A., 
though there spelt with final ’ e. g. mibné(’). 


b) Syriac imperatives 2 sg. m. of all derived con- 
jugations except Ethpeel, e.g. galla(’), ‘et- 
galla, ’agla, ’ettagla, Sagla, ’estagla for galla’, 
ae 


22Tt is not impossible, however, that this final -d@ is to 
be connected with the emphatic imperative ending, Heb. 
-dh Akk. -a. Praetorius “ Zur hebr. u. aram. Gram.” 
ZDMG 55 (1901) p. 366 mentions both this explanation 
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ec) The Targumic infinitives of the derived con- 
jugations *ithdz@a(h), ete. with ’ after the a 
following the second radical perhaps belong 
here, though it is also possible that the ’ here 
represents a phonetic change of i following 4 
to ’ as in participle qa@’em < qaiem (cf. Heb. 
hal@im < halaiim, Arabic infinitives of derived 
conjugations of verbs tertiae i, e.g. *igda@’u” 


< V adi). 


8. The confusion in the forms of Aramaic nouns 
derived from monosyllabic and dissyllabic 
bases with short vowels 


Aramaic nouns on the basis of Aramaic alone 
are not capable of as accurate a classification based 
on form as is possible in Arabic and Hebrew. 
It is necessary to class nouns with regard to their 
Aramaic vocalization without regard to their origi- 
nal type as shown by comparison with the cognate 
languages. 

The following are the chief types of such nouns 
that occur, viz. 


abs.-constr. emph. 


(a) qétal 


qatla, e.g. Syr. pégar, pagra 
(b) qétal - 


getla “ “ bésar, besra 


(c) qétel qatla ““ “ kétep, katpa 7% 

(d) gétel qetla ““ “ péleg, pelga 

(e) gétul qutla ““ “ qéduS, qudsa 

(f) qgétal qutla “ “ Bib. Aram. kétal, kutla 
(cf. kutlaiid) ** 

(g) gétel qutla “ “ Syr. régez, rugza. 


All nouns with original monosyllabic bases, types 
gatl, gitl, qutl appear in the absolute-construct 
form as dissyllables with Shewa in the first syllable 
and some short vowel in the second.** These dissyl- 


and also the possibility of a derivation from verbs tert. ’, 
but prefers an involved development from the feminine 
imperative. (op. cit. pp. 366-9). 

*8 Whether Syriac mélek, malkd represents a type qatl 
as in Heb. melek, or a type qatil as in Arabic malikun 
is uncertain. 

*4 In the Syr. absolute-construct forms ’urah, ’wra‘ (em- 
phatie states ’urhd, ’ur‘d) the wu vowel with the initial ’ 
is to be considered a Shewa vowel which preserves the 
color of the original u (like Heb. Chateph Qameg), just 
as e and a in an open syllable with initial ’, e.g. ’ekal, 
’akil, are equivalent to é. 

*° Forms with unaccented secondary vowel in the sec- 
ond syllable are found in Biblical Aramaic (e.g. melek, 
hélem) and apparently also in Onkelos and Galilean (cf. 
Dalman, op. cit., p. 136). It is possible that these forms 
represent the same treatment of monosyllabic types end- 
ing in two consonants as in Hebrew, which treatment 


labic forms are based on dissyllabic types which 
have the same emphatic states as the monosyllabic 
type, e. g. types qatl, gatal, qatil and qatul all have 
the single emphatic state gatla; types qitl, qital, 
qitil, qitul all have the emphatic state qitld. All 
dissyllabic bases with a in the second syllable ap- 
pear in the absolute-construct as type qétal, all 
with i, as type qétel, all with wu, as type qétul. 

These phenomena inevitably led to a mixing of 
types, and the assumption by nouns with monosyl- 
labic bases of dissyllabic absolute-construct forms 
has become the normal situation, e.g. a noun pagr 
(Heb. peger) makes its absolute-construct from a 
type gatal, qital, or qutal, viz. pégar; rigl (Arab. 
rijlun) from type qatil, qitil, or qutil, viz. régel; 
quds (Heb. qodes), from type qgatul, qitul?, or 
qutlul, viz. qédus. 

Other confusions also occur. Nouns from mono- 
syllable bases may appear with complete loss of 
original vowel, e.g. Syr. péleg, pelga (originally 
pulg cf. Heb. peleg Akk. palgu) ; the development 
here is probably as follows: palgdé the normal em- 
phatic could also be the emphatic of a type qatil 
hence the absolute-construct modeled after this 
type becomes péleg; this form could be derived 
not only from qatil but also from qitil, hence as 
the normal emphatic of gitil was qitld, this became 
the emphatic of this word, viz. pelgd. 

Nouns with wu in the first syllable of emphatic 
forms, sometimes present absolute-construct forms 
with a or e in the second syllable, e. g. Bib. Aram. 
kutla (cf. pl. kutlaiid) makes its absolute-construct 
as if from qutal, viz. kétal, the connecting link 
being emphatic type qutlé from both qutl and 
qgutal; Syr. rugza makes the absolute-construct 
régez; rugza could be emphatic to either type qutl 
or qutil, but as no type qutil occurs, the absolute- 
construct is probably based on some analogy which 
at present does not appear. 


Originally dissyllabic nouns sometimes appear 
without any analogical change of vowel, e. g. type 
gatal, déqan, dagna (Heb. zdqdin); type qatil, 
kélep, katpad (Heb. katép). Others have forms 
which are the result of confusion of type, e.g. 
bésar, besra (Heb. basdr) ; here as bésar might be 
the absolute-construct of a type qgital as well as 


has been almost entirely replaced by the assumption of 
analogical forms based on dissyllabie bases. It is also 


possible, however, that all these forms are not genuine 
Aramaic, but secondary, based on the Hebrew type. 
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gatal the emphatic is made to conform to the 
former type. 


9. Apparent exceptions in the treatment of the 
diphthong ai in Biblical Aramaic 


The normal treatment of the diphthong is as 
follows : 


(a) It is preserved in non-final open syllable, 

accented or unaccented, e. g. hdzdita, baitéh. 

In an accented closed syllable it is preserved 

and later split into two syllables as in Hebrew, 

e. g. bait. 

(c) It is contracted to é(7) in unaccented closed 
syllable e. g. constr. bé(7)t, and in open final 
syllable accented or unaccented, e. g. constr. 
béné(1), wbnée’. 


(b) 


Forms in which é(z) seems to occur instead of 
ai in open unaccented syllable are: 


*é(1) métani, perhaps to be read émtdni with *ém 
in a closed unaccented syllable as in 1é(1) lia’, 

hé(i)kal, loan word from Akk. ekallu (< Sum. 
e-gal), hé(i)min, loan word from Heb. he’e- 
min, 

z€&é(1)ra(h), probably Hebraized on model of 
2€é(i)r, itself of doubtful type, 

hé(i)ud(h) ; é(2) is difficult; it may possibly be 
based on the emphatic state in which the é(7) 
may have stood in a closed syllable, viz. 
hé(1)u-ta, 

$é(i)2ib, 8é(2)¢i, loan words from Akk. usézib, 
uséci. 


For the passive Haphels hé(i)tait, ete., cf. 
Study 11 below. 

Forms in which é(7) seems to occur instead of 
ai in accented closed syllables are: 


forms of Peal pf. 1 sg., e. g. hdzé(i)t, perhaps for 
original hazi’t as in mé(’) mar <¢ mi’mar, with 
spelling with 7 as in 2 sg. 

hagé(1)m and similar forms, where the spelling is 
based on forms like hdgim; these forms are 
probably based on biconsonantal root gm and 
to be read hdgem, with e as in q@reb, etc.” 

tarté(i)n, contrasted with duals iédain, mdtain; 
the é(i1) is probably extended from form 
téré(1), where the contraction in a final syl- 
lable is normal. 


*° Cf. my Studies in Sem. Gram. II, p. 110. 


10. Peculiar Haphel forms in Biblical Aramaic 


The perfect Haphel appears regularly with Shewa 
in the pretonic syllable, e.g. haqgem or hdgim (for 
more original hagim, hagim). Similarly some 
forms of the imperfect, viz. iégim D. 2:44; 4:14, 
tégim D. 6: 9 appear according to rule with Shewa 
in the pretonic syllable. 

The following Haphel forms, however, present 
a long vowel a in the pretonic syllable, viz. i¢haqem 
D. 5:21, 6:16, tasep D. 2:44 méhagem D. 2: 21, 
marim D, 5:19. Forms like iéhaqgem, méhagem 
should appear as iah(d)qem, mah(a)qem for i¢ha- 
gem, méhdgem, the @ of the first syllable being 
assimilated to the d@ of the second as in Hebrew, 
cf. iahdtibin E. 6:5. The @ of all these forms, 
which in normal Aramaic spelling represents an 
original long @ as in tab must be regarded as due 
to the influence of Hebrew forms with pretonic 
Qamec. In other words these forms are Hebraized 
forms for the proper Aramaic forms iah(da)qem, 
tésep, mah(d)qem, mérim. 


11. Peculiar passive forms in Biblical Aramaic 


Excluding reflexive formations, passive verbs in 
Semitic in general are characterized by an wu vowel 
in the first syllable, cf. Hebrew passive Qal (e. g. 
luqqah) Pual, and Hophal, Arabic forms with the 
sequence perfect u-i-a imperfect u-a-u and Hophal 
forms in Biblical Aramaic (e. g. henhat D, 5: 20). 
Another common characteristic is an a vowel be- 
tween second and third radicals, so in Hebrew 
perfect and imperfect, Arabic imperfect; also in 
passive participles of the reflexive conjugations in 
Arabic and Aramaic as opposed to the 1 vowel of 
the active participles e.g. active Arabic mugattil, 
Syriac mégattel passive mugqattal, méqattal. 

Biblical Aramaic form gétil, which has none of 
these characteristics is simply a verbalized passive 
participle; ** the passive participle of verbs tert. 
infirm. e.g. béné is an adjective form qatal like 
Hebrew gdaseh ‘hard’ adapted for use as a par- 
ticiple. 

The following forms are peculiar: méhéman 
D. 2:45, 6:5, hdgimat D. 7:4, hétavit D. 6: 18, 
hétait D. 3:13. The first of these is the passive 
participle contrasting with the non-occurring ac- 
tive participle méhémin corresponding to the per- 


27 Cf. my article “The Internal Passive in Semitic ” 
JAOS 22 (1901), 46. 
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fect hémin (loan word from Hebrew he’%min) 
treated as a quadriliteral verb. Hédqgimat is hardly 
an ordinary Hophal form; this should be hégam, 
f. hogémat; it seems to be a secondary passive 
form made on the basis of the active hdgim by 
changing the vowel of the first syllable to the 
characteristic passive sign 6<u. Similarly the 
forms hétavit and hétaiti are formed secondarily 
from active haiti, haiti by changing the charac- 
teristic active 7 vowel to the passive a, the diph- 
thong ai of the first syllable appearing as the 
common contracted form of ai, as in bét, perhaps 


by a process of dissimilation. It is not impossible, 
however, that é(i) in these forms is based ulti- 
mately on the é(2) of passive participle méhéman, 
through the medium of a hypothetical passive 
participle méhé(i) tat or méhé(1) té(t). 


12. Addendum to Study 4 


The verbal ending -éh may be due specifically 
to the influence of verbs tert. ’*, as verbs tert. i and 
tert. ’ are in process of coalescing in Hebrew (cf. 
n. 19), rather than to the influence of strong verbs 
in general. 





CONTRACT OF DEPOSIT IN SOME NON-JURIDICAL SOURCES IN 
CLASSICAL SANSKRIT (Concluded) * 


LUDWIK STERNBACH 
New YorK 


II. Tecunicat LeGat AND CoLLOQUIAL TERMI- 
NOLOGY OF CONTRACTS OF DEPOSIT 


18. According to the theory of law the con- 
tract of deposit is a contract whereby one person 
delivers a movable thing to another for gratuitous 
safe-custody. 

In the Smrtis the contract of deposit is very 
often confused with fiducia, which comprises com- 
modatum, mandatum and others. In the non- 
juridical sources in classical Sanskrit not only 
fiducia but also simple custody was confused with 
the contract of deposit.1*® 


19. The Smrtis do not give a general defini- 
tion of the contract of deposit. However, they give 
several definitions of different kinds of deposits.?*° 

We find in the Smrtis the definition of (1) opEN 
DEPOSITS *** (niksepa),?** the contents of which 
were counted and handed over unsealed to the 
depositary in the presence of the owner of the 





* See JAOS 72 (1952), 145-154; abbreviations on p. 154, 
18° Cf. JSAIL 10, par. 1, 2; JSAIL 11, par. 6. 
140 Cf. JSAIL 10, par. 2. 
142 Asamkhydtamavijndtam samudram yannidhiyate, 
tajjdniyddupanidhin niksepam ganitam viduh (N. 
quoted in Mit. ad Y. 2.65). 
Svan dravyan yatra visrambhanniksipatyavisan- 
kitah, 
niksepo nama tatproktam vyavahdrapadam budhaih 
cB. $2). 
42 Also upaniksepa (Mn. 8.149; N. 1.81; Vas. 16.18; 
K. 191.2; Mit. ad Y. 2.25; §. ad Y. 2.25. 


object deposited;*** (2) SEALED or CLOSED DE- 
posits *** (upanidhi),’** the contents of which 
were placed or hidden in a box or a pot,'*® or in 
another receptacle,*7 or sealed*** without being 
described,?** or counted, or measured, or known ?°° 
and handed over (in other person’s house) ;**? 


143 Min. 8.4; cf. 8.149, 179-81, 185, 186, 188, 190-2, 
194, 196; 11.57; Y. 2.25, 67; N. 16; 1.81; 2.1, 5, 7-10, 
13, 14; 3.230; 7.1; Mit. ad Y. 2.65; ad 1.67; VM. 190. 
6-11; Vi. 5.169-71; 36.3; 52.4; Brh. 11.1, 15, 18; 12. 
1, 2; Katy. 592-3, 598-9; K. 180.6; 180.19-181.2. Cf. 
JSAIL 10, par. 5. 

144 Anyadravyavyavahitamn dravyamavyahrtam ca yat, 

niksipyate paragrhe tadaupanidhikam smrtam (N. 
2.5). 

Vasanasthamandkhydya haste’nyasya yadarpyate, 

dravyam tadaupanidhikam pratideyam tathaiva tat 
(Y. 2. 65). 

Upanidherbhandasthandmaparicchinnainém (Vir. ad 
Y. 2.24-5; p. 436.7-8). 

Andkhydtam vyavahitamasamkhyditamadarsitam, 

mudrankitam ca yaddattam tadaupanidhikam smr- 
tam (Brh. 11.2). 

Asamkhyatamavijndtam samudram yannidhiyate, 

tajjaniyadupanidhin niksepam ganitam viduh (N. 
quoted in Mit. ad Y. 2.65). 

145 Also Silpe upanidhi (N. 2.14). 

146'Y, 2.65; Vir. 

a3 2.5. 

148 NN, in Mit. ad Y. 2.65; Brh. 11.2; or covered with 
cloth and sealed (Medh. ad Mn. 8.148). 

t69'Y., 2.65; Brh. 11.2. 

150N, in Mit. ad Y. 2. 65; 

at N. 2.5. 


Vir. 
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to the depositary;+** (3) SECRET DEPOsITs 1% 
(nydsa),’°* the contents of which were entrusted 
in the absence of the house-holder and without 
being shown to him or to a member of his family 
or servant with the mandate to be handed over to 
the house-holder;*** (4) MUTUAL DEPOsITs**® 
(pratinydsa) in which deposits were exchanged 157 
between the depositor and depositary ;*** (5) DE- 
POSITS FOR USE*® (ydcita or ydcitaka), the con- 
tents of which, consisting of clothes, ornaments 
and the like, were handed over on the occasion of 
a marriage or similar festival for adornment pur- 
poses ; *°° (6) DEPOSITS FOR DELIVERY ** (anvahita 
or anvadhi), the contents of which were entrusted 
to a third person with the mandate to hand them 





152Min. 8.148, 149, 185, 196; Medh. ad Mn. 8.148; 
Y. 2.25, 65, 67; Mit. ad Y. 2.25, 65; Vir. ad Y. 2. 24-5; 
ad 2.65-7; S. ad 2.25, 67; N. 2.5; in Mit. ad Y. 2.25, 
65; Vas. 16.8; Brh. 11.2; Katy. 592; K. 177.12 sqq; 
180.6; 191.2; Viv. 26. Cf. JSAIL 10, par. 8. 

153) |, Nydso grhasvamine’darsayitvad tatparoksameva 
grhajanahaste praksepo grhasvadmine samarpaniyamiti 
(Mit. ad Y. 2. 67). 

Nydso grhasvamine’darsayitva tatparoksameva ta- 
diyajanahaste praksepo grhasvaémine samarpaniyamiti 
... (Vir. ad Y. 2.67; 494. 24-6). 

154 Cf. silpinydsa, deposits with artisans (cf. JSAIL 
10, par. 17) N. 2.14; Asahiya ad N. 16; Brh. 11. 18-9, 
Mit. ad Y. 2.67; Viv. 25-6; VM. 193.4; 194.8. Cf. 
Katy. 592, 603 and K. 180.9. 

155'Y, 2.6; Mit., Vir. and §. ad Y. 2.67; N. 2.14; 
Asahiya ad N. 16; B. 2.1, 2, 3; Brh. 11.3; 12.2; Katy. 
592-3, 603; Sukr. 4.5, 310. Cf. JSAIL 10, par. 10. 

156 Pratinydsah svdmind yatra niksiptam tendpyanya- 
tra niksiptam (VM. 193.3). 

187 With the words “you should keep this thing of 
mine, and I shall keep this thing of yours.” Cf. JSAIL 
10, par. 11. 

158 N, 2.14; Asahiiya and VM. ad N. 2.14; Mit. ad 
Y. 2. 67. 

159 Ydcitamuddahadau Ssobhddyartham nitamalamka- 
radi (VM.). Vivadhddyutsavartham vastralankarddikam 
pratideyatayangikrtya ydcitvanitam ydcitam (Vir. ad 
Y. 2. 67, p. 494. 21-3; similarly S. ad Y. 2.67). 

100 Y, 2.14, 67, 238; Vir. and S. ad Y. 2.67; N. 16 
(Asahaya); G. 12.42; Brh. 11.18 (VM 193.3); Katy. 
595; Vir. and Smr.C. on Katy. 606-7; Sukr. 4.5, 310. 
Cf. JSAIL 10, par. 14. Sukr. (2.327, 381) and Panini 
(4.4, 21) state clearly that these objects were only lent 
for use free of interest. From the point of view of the 
theory of law it was not a contract of deposit. 

161 Yadekasya haste nihitam dravyam tenyapyanu pas- 
caddanyahaste svadmine dehiti nihitam tadanvahitam 
(Mit. ad Y. 2.67). Anvahitam svdmind ekasya haste 
nihitam dravyam tendpyanu pascddanyasya haste tas- 
yadhaturvacandnnihita ... (Vir. ad Y. 2. 67, p. 494. 23- 
4). Anvahitamamukena mayi sthapitaim ca tvaya tasmai 
deyamiti purusdntarahasterpitam (VM. 192. 13-4). 


over to the depositary ;*®* or of (7) other deposits 
like DEPOSITS OF A MINOR *® (poganda or poganda- 
dhdna) identical with a tutela minoris; or vais- 
yavrttyarpita,’** identical with fiducia; or kraya- 
prosita,’® identical with constitutum possessorium ; 
or bandha,’® identical with pignus. 


20. The Smrtis consistently used technical legal 
terms for the designation of various types of de- 
posits, the most important of which were niksepa 
for open deposits, wpanitdhi for sealed deposits, 
and nydsa for secret deposits. However, the non- 
juridical sources in classical Sanskrit did not em- 
ploy these terms in their technical sense; when 
they used them, they were without the knowledge 
of their special technical connotations. The non- 
juridical sources employed the word nydsa most 
frequently for the designation of deposits. This 
term must be considered as the colloquial expres- 
sion for deposits in general. It may be noted, 
however, that while in some cases these sources 
employed the word niksepa, this word was used 
instead of nydsa. 


A. Mr. and Car. refer fifteen times to the ex- 
pression ‘deposit,’ ‘depositing’; 7°? in three cases 
the word ** niksepa*® is used, and in eleven cases 
the word nydsa1*° is used. No reason can be found 
why one or the other expression is employed. 

If the authors of Mr. and Car. had used techni- 
cal legal terminology for the act of handing over 
the jewels to Carudatta, the correct word would 
have been niksepa, since the jewels were handed 
over by Vasantaseni, the owner of these jewels, 
to Carudatta or to him through Maitreya.’™* Only 


162 Y, 2.67; Mit. and Vir. ad Y. 2.67; N. 2.14; Asa- 
hiya ad N. 16; Brh. 12.2; Katy. 592, 611; VM. 192. 
13-4; Sukr. 4.5, 310. Cf. JSAIL 10, par. 16. 

163 Yq andtham bdlam sapradhanam ndthabuddhya 
pratigrhnati yasydpi pirvvoktasyaiva vidhirdrastavyah. 
Sadete vidhayah. Sadete vidhayah sama iti (Asahiya 
ad N. 2.15). Cf. JSAIL 10, par. 20. 

164 Krayaprositaniksiptabandhdanvahitaydcitam, 

vaisyavrttyarpitam caiva sorthastiipanidhih smrtah 
(Katy. 592). Cf. JSAIL 10, par. 21. 

1065 Katy. 592. Text quoted in fn. 164. Cf. JSAIL 10, 
par. 21. 

166 Katy. 592. Text quoted in fn. 164. Cf. JSAIL 10, 
par. 21. 

167 Tn the alamkdranydsa. 

168 Or compounds of nydsa and nikgsepa. 

169 Cf, fnn. 2, 37, 57. 

170 Cf, fnn. 4, 5, 7, 12, 22, 35, 50, 55, 132, 134, 135; 
the first act of Mr. is called alamkdranyasa. 

171 Vasantasenii said: anuggahida mhi, after which 
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later were the jewels placed into the jewel-box 
which was stolen by Sarvilaka.17* Therefore, the 
act of handing over the jewels was not an act of 
a sealed deposit (wpanidhi) and even less of a 
secret deposit (nydsa), since Cdrudatta, although 
he did not take over the deposited objects, was 
present at the act of handing them over. The 
jewels were shown to him and no mandate was 
given to Maitreya to hand over the jewels to Caru- 
datta; Carudatta accepted the jewels and substi- 
tuted Maitreya for himself in the act of the 
transfer of the possession of the jewels. The jewels 
were not counted before Carudatta but that was 
not necessary,’** since Carudatta and Maitreya 
knew exactly what the deposited objects were and 
what their value was. That can be seen from the 
fact that Maitreya clearly stated in the fifth act 
of Mr. that the necklace of Carudatta’s wife was 
worth more than the jewels deposited with Caru- 
datta by Vasantasena. 

It is clear, therefore, from the legal point of 
view, that the contract of deposit, as described in 
the first act of Mr. and Car., was an act of an 
open deposit (niksepa) and that niksepa was the 
correct term for the designation of that deposit. 


B. In Raj., in the story of the king Uccala, 
Kalhana used the expression deposit or to depose 
ten times; of these ten cases, twice the word?" 
niksepa** and eight times the word nydsa1** were 
used. As in Mr. and Car., no reason can be found 
why one or the other expression was employed. 
If Kalhana had used technical legal terminology 
for the act of depositing a hundred thousand din- 
nara in the house of a merchant he would have to 
use the word niksepa throughout the story. The 
money deposited, was counted, since it is stated 
that a hundred thousands dinnara were deposited, 
and it was handed over to the depositary-merchaut 
by the owner of the money. The merchant knew 
exactly the amount of money deposited with 
him ;7**? he himself received the money deposited 





she handed over to Maitreya the jewels (ity alamkdram 
arpayati) (Mr. 45.19-20). In Car. Vasantaseni also 
handed over to Maitreya the jewels (ganika vimucy 
Glankdram prayacchati) (Car. 212.6). 

172 Mr. act 3.3; 88.2. Cf. act 3.91, 6 sqq. Car. act 
3. 226, 1 sqq. 

173 Tt was a contract of an open deposit (niksepa). 

174 Or compounds. 

175 Cf, fnn. 87, 94. 

176 Cf, fnn. 78, 82, 84, 90, 92, 97, 100, 102. 

177 Hence it was not a sealed deposit (wpanidhi). 


and there was no middleman to receive the man- 
date to hand over to the merchant the deposited 
money.1"* It is clear, therefore, from the legal 
point of view, that the contract of deposit was a 
contract of an open deposit (niksepa) and the 
word niksepa was the right term for the designa- 
tion of that deposit. 


C. In Kath., in the story of Upakosa, and in 
KR., in the story of the courtezan Smarasundari, 
we do not find the classical colloquial terms for 
the designation of deposits. The authors used 
indirect expressions for denoting deposits or en- 
trusting the wealth with the depositary. In Kath. 
only once the word nydsa was used**® and once 
nidha,®° which is not identical with the colloquial 
term upanidhi but derives from the same word; *** 
other expressions used were sthdpita*®* (employed 
twice in Kath.),1** sthiti?®* (employed in Kath. 
and KR.), arpita?®> and angikrta*®* (employed 
twice in Kath.).1** The author or authors of 
Kath. (taranga 4) and of KR. used, as if pur- 
posely, expressions with no clear connotation to 
denote the contracts of deposit which were con- 
cluded between the husband of Upakosa and the 
merchant Hiranyagupta or Gangadatta and the 
yogi. It is clear from both these stories that the 
wealth (money), not clearly described, was counted 
and handed over unsealed by Upakosa’s husband 
to the merchant Hiranyagupta and that the jewels 
were handed over by Gangadatta to the yogi. 
Therefore, from the legal point of view, both these 
contracts of deposit were contracts of open deposit 
(niksepa) and the word niksepa was the right 
term for denoting the act of placing or entrusting 
the deposit with Hiranyagupta and the jewels 
with the yogi. 





178 Hence it was not a secret deposit (nydsa). 

179 Nydsikrta dhana. Cf. fn. 112. 

189 Nidhdya. Cf. fn. 104. 

+81 From ni + Vdha (to put, to place) ‘ place’; nidhdya 
‘having deposited. Upanidhi from upa+ni+vdha. 

182 From sthd ‘ place, locate, deposit.’ 

188 Bhartrsthapita, deposited by the husband. Cf. fn. 
106; sthapita dhana, wealth deposited. Cf. fn. 110. 

184 From sthd, ‘ standing, situated’; bhartrdhanasthiti 
‘wealth situated with, placed with, entrusted to, the 
husband.’ Cf. fnn. 107, 117, 118. 

185 From Vr ‘ present, give’; ‘ given, entrusted.’ Arpi- 
tadhana ‘ wealth entrusted.’ Cf. fn. 109. 

186 From anga+Vkr ‘ agree.’ 

187 Angikrta dhana ‘ wealth entrusted.’ 
115. 


Cf. fnn. 114, 
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D. In Pafic., in the story of the Mice that 
Ate Iron, the word niksepa was used *** for the 
designation of the contract of deposit. The use of 
this word is justified from the legal point of view, 
because the contents of the deposit were known to 
the depositor and the depositary, and the object 
of deposit was handed over by the depositor to 
the depositary. However, it should be noted that 
in the same story in Br. Kath., first the word 
nyasa and then the word mniksepa was used.1*® 
There also the word niksepa ought to be used con- 
sistently throughout the whole story. The same 
refers to Suk. t.s. and Kath. (taranga 10) where 
the word nydsa1®° was used.1*? 


E. From the legal point of view, it is difficult 
to speak of the contract of deposit in Kath. in the 
story of Puspadanta, since the objects acceptable 
for open, sealed, secret, or mutual deposit, or de- 
posit for use or for delivery could be only movable 
things and not persons. In the story of Puspa- 
danta a girl was “placed in deposit ” 1°? with the 
king for self-custody. From the point of view of 
the theory of law, this act was not that of placing 
in deposit but of entrusting the girl to the king. 
The word arpita or sthiti, as used in Kath. (ta- 
ranga 4), would have been better. 


F. As to other excerpts dealing with deposits, 
it is difficult to decide the word to be employed, 
since the sources do not contain premises on the 
basis of which it is possible to judge what type of 
contract of deposit was concluded. These sources 
(Ragh. and Sak.) use the colloquial term for the 
designation of deposits, that is, the word nydsa. 


21. Some of the lexicographers, e.g. Amara- 
simha,*** mention upanidhi and nydsa as syno- 
nyms, while Halayudha*™ has niksepa and upani- 
dhit and Hemacandra’® niksepa, upanidhi and 


188 Cf. fn. 65. 

18° Cf, fnn. 75, 76. 

190 Cf. fn. 74. 

191 Cf. fnn. 70, 74. 

192 Niksepa. 

198 (Pamdn) upanidhir nydsah (Amarakoga 2.9, 81). 
Amarakoésa also mentions ydcitaka (2.9, 3), but in the 
sense of a thing borrowed for use, and not in the sense 
of a deposit; anvdhita, anvadhi or poganda are not men- 
tioned at all. 

194 Niksepah sydd upanidhih (Abhidhaénaratnamald 1. 
82). 

195 Niksepopanidhinydse 
mala 870). 


(Abhidhanacintaémaninama- 


nydsa.1°® Most of the other Kosas do not mention 
other expressions which were used in the Smrtis 
for designation of various contracts of deposits. 
The KoSas which mention upanidhi, niksepa or 
nydsa used these expressions not as denoting spe- 
cific contracts,’®? but as synonyms of the same 
notion (deposits)?** and thus did not give to the 
Kavya writers and other authors the technical 
meaning of these words. That may offer an ex- 
planation why the authors of the non-juridical 
sources, despite the very clear general rules de- 
termining the accurate usage of terminology in 
the Alarnkaras, used, instead of the technical legal 
terminology, colloquial expressions for the desig- 
nation of deposits, while the technical expressions 
used in the Smrtis and Bhasyas to the Smrtis 
gave technical definitions of upanidhi, niksepa, 
nyasa, pratinydsa, ydcita, anvahita, ete. which 
were not well-known either to the general public 
or even to the Kavya writers.'% 


II7. Contracts oF DEPOSIT IN THE SMRTIS 
AND IN THE NON-JURIDICAL SOURCES IN 
CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 


In the non-juridical sources the contract of de- 
posit and its juridical consequences are mentioned 
several times. Generally speaking, these conform 
with the rules contained in the Smrtis and com- 
plement the legal rules contained in the Smrtis. 
Therefore, they are of greatest importance for 
students of the Smrtis. 


1. Confidence in the depositary 


22. N. gives the definition of the contract of 
deposit (niksepa) according to which this contract 
takes place if one person entrusts (without sus- 
picion) a movable thing with another in whom he 


196 Tt should be noted that some important KoSas, as 
for instance, Hemacandra’s Anekaérthasamgraha, Unddi- 
ganavivrti, Dhdtupdtha and Desindémamdla, Mankha’s 
Anekarthakoéa, or Sisvata’s Anekaérthasamuccaya do not 
mention upanidhi, niksepa or nydsa. 

197 With the exception of ydcitaka in Amarakoéa. Cf. 
fn. 193. 

198 That is clear, for instance, from Haliyudha’s Abhi- 
dhanaratnamala where it is stated niksepa sydd upa- 
nidhi. 

19° Another explanation of this not usual phenomenon 
may be the fact that some Bhisyas to the Smrtis, which 
gave the specific definitions of the various expressions 
for designation of deposits, were not usually accepted 
or were written later than some of the Kavyas. 
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has confidence.* Asahaya,?** the commentator on 
N., added that a man who did not place confidence 
in the depositary will not deposit a single cowry 
without a guarantee of a written receipt or of 
witnesses. On the other hand, he will deposit 
great wealth *°* without these precautions with 
one in whom he had confidence.?” 


23. This commentary of Asahaya is mirrored 
in Mr. and Car. In both these dramas Carudatta 
stressed that confidence was of the greatest im- 
portance; that was shown in Vasantasena’s act of 
placing the jewels in his trust, though he was a 
poor man.*** The same is also seen from Mr. 
where Carudatta said that his house was not 
worthy of confidence placed in him, but Vasanta- 
sena replied that treasures were not entrusted to 
houses but to men ° and placed her jewels with 
Carudatta without any guarantee of a written 
receipt or of witnesses. 


24. Similar also is the story of the courtezan 
Smarasundari in KR., which is based on the 
premise that the depositor (Gangadatta) must 
find as depositary a person whom he could trust 
unreservedly. 


2. Ownership of the objects deposited 


25. There is no mention in the Smrtis on the 
problem of whether the depositary gained the 
right of property over the objects deposited as 
long as he was a depositary, or whether the object 
deposited was in his detentio only. Analyzing the 
most important contracts of deposit from the legal 
point of view, it is evident that nydsa, pratinydsa 
and anvahita were not different contracts of de- 
posit but that the definition of these contracts 
refers to the way in which an object deposited 
was placed in deposit. Theoretically, niksepa, as 
well as upanidhi, could be a nydsa, or pratinydsa, 
or anvahita, since an open, as well as a sealed de- 
posit, or a deposit for use could be entrusted in 
the absence of the house-holder and without being 
shown to him, or to a member of his family, or 
servant with the mandate to be handed over to 

oF Ne S.. 8. 


Text quoted in fn. 141. (Also quoted in 


VMG. 84.115). 
a A¢ N. 2. }. 
202 One thousand suvarnas. 
203 Cf, JSAIL 11, par. 11. 
204 Cf. fnn. 36, 56. 
28 Cf. inn. 3, 7. 


the householder, or entrusted to a third person 
with the mandate to hand it over to the depositary. 
In the same way open as well as sealed deposits, 
or deposits for use, could be exchanged between 
the depositor and depositary. However from the 
point of view of the Smrtis, nydsa, pratinydsa 
and anvahita were different kinds of contracts of 
deposit.?°° 

Analyzing the question of ownership or deten- 
tion in contracts of deposits from the point of 
view of the theory of law, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between contracts of deposit proper and 
the form of placing deposits. 

In case of niksepa, the depositary could gain 
the right of ownership over the object deposited, 
particularly if it was an exchangeable object. If, 
for instance, coins or monies were deposited, the 
depositary was not necessarily obliged to return 
to the depositor the same coins or monies, but 
could return other coins or monies of the same 
value. That was impossible in the case of upa- 
nidhi, since the depositary was not supposed to 
know the contents of the objects that were hidden 
in a box or the like. The same is the conclusion 
in case of ydcita: the depositary knew the objects 
deposited, but these things consisted of specified 
objects needed for a special purpose. They had to 
be used and returned afterwards. It was a con- 
tract of a gratuitous loan of specified objects and 
the same specified objects had to be restored. 
These objects were, therefore, in the detentio of 
the depositary. 

As stated before, the Smrtis did not mention 
whether the depositary had the objects deposited 
in his detentio or gained property over them. Only 
Brh.?*" states that, in the case of niksepa, anva- 
hita, nydsa and ydcita and N.*°* of objects en- 
trusted (niksipta), when the objects deposited 
have been sold by the depositary, the purchaser 
does not become the owner (asvdmin) of these 
objects. The depositary, who sells the objects de- 
posited, can not transfer more rights than he 
has; since he is not the owner of these objects 
the purchaser can not gain ownership over these 
objects. 

It should be noted that Brh. does not mention in 
12.2 upanidhi, though upamidhz is defined in 11. 2. 
Probably the essentialia of this contract were so 


206 Cf. Brh. 12.2 and others. 
207 Brh. 12.2. Niksepa. 
208 N. 7.1. Niksipta. 
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clear that it was felt that it was not necessary to 
emphasize this problem in 12. 2. 


From these extracts the conclusion can be drawn 
that in the Smrtis, in the case of each contract 
of deposit, the depositary did not gain ownership 
over the object deposited but that the depositor 
held the object deposited in detentio.?°° 


26. This problem is touched upon in the non- 
juridical sources and solved in accordance with 
the Smrtis. 

In Raj., when the king passes judgment he re- 
fers to the fact that the depositary used the coins 
given in deposit and therefore orders the deposi- 
tary to pay to the depositor interest on the full 
amount deposited from the moment of placing 
the deposit.*2° King Uccala, who, as stated in 
Raj., had a highly legal mind, decides, since the 
depositary used the coins deposited, that they are 
to be considered his, and not merely in his de- 
tention. He used them in his own interest. 
Therefore the contract concluded between the 
wealthy man and the merchant cannot be con- 
sidered as a contract of deposit, but as another 
contract—a contract of loan of exchangeable ob- 
jects, a kind of loan concluded in the interest of 
the merchant.2** Though the contract concluded 
between the wealthy man and the merchant was 
meant to be a contract of deposit, the judge, basing 
his judgment on the essentialia of the contract of 
deposit, concludes that it was not a contract of 
deposit, since the merchant acted as if he were 
the owner of the objects entrusted to him by the 
wealthy man. The king bases his judgment on 
the Smrtis. In this way we find in the non- 
juridical sources the confirmation of a purely legal 
problem, not solved directly in the Smrtis: in case 
of a contract of a deposit, the depositary held the 
objects deposited in detention and did not gain 
ownership over the objects deposited even for a 
short time.??? 


209 Cf. JSAIL 11, par. 4. 

=? OF. te. 06. 

211 The contract of deposit was concluded in the in- 
terest of the depositor and not the depositary. Cf. below, 
par. 32 and fn. 232. 

212 The Smrtis state clearly that the depositor was not 
supposed to use the objects deposited and if he used 
them he had to be punished and pay an indemnification. 

Nydsadravyena yah kascitsddhayetkaryamatmanah, 
dandyah sa rajno bhavati dapyastaccaipi sodayam 
(Brh. 11.13) ; 


27. It can be also deduced from Ragh. that in 
the case of a contract of deposit, the depositary 
did not gain ownership over the object deposited. 
There, Laksmana states that he will enjoy the 
kingdom of Raima as a deposit, that is, for a short 
time only and not in his own name, but in the 
name of the real sovereign—Rama.*** 


28. The problem of ownership or detention of 
the object deposited is also raised in the first act 
of Mr. when Maitreya, forshadowing the future 
theft, said that the jewels entrusted by Vasanta- 
seni with Carudatta were ‘ours.’*** This state- 
ment could mean that by the act of placing the 
jewels in deposit, the depositary (Carudatta) 
gained ownership over these jewels; however, the 
statement of Maitreya was not approved by Caru- 
datta. In the third act Radanika when informing 
Carudatta’s wife about the theft of the jewels, 
clearly stated that the jewels were those belonging 
to (of) Vasantasena.*?° Therefore, it is difficult 
to arrive at any conclusions from Maitreya’s state- 
ment in the first act of Mr. 


3. Persons suitable to become depositaries 


29. According to Mn.,**° N.,?7 and Brh.,*?® 
a wise man (buddha) could deposit a thing, after 
duly considering the case, with persons who were 


(a) born of good family (kulaja), 
(b) endowed with good character and qualities, 


(c) truthful, 
(d) well acquainted with dharma, 





Ajivansvecchayaé dandyo dapyastam capi sodayam, 
yacitdnvahitanydsaniksepddisvayam vidhih (Y. 2. 
67) ; 

Upanidhibhokta desakdlénuripam bhogavetanam 
dadyat. Dvddasapanam ca dandam (K. 178.1-2). Cf. 
JSAIL 11, par. 15. 

In Raj. the story was not solved in a purely legal way 
but it was included in order to show the wisdom of King 
Uccala. 

218 Cf, fn. 126. 

214 Cf, fn. 13. 

215 Cf, fn. 29. 

216 Kulaje vrttasampanne dharmajne satyavadini, 

mahdpakse dhaninyadrye niksepam niksepedbudhah 

(Mn. 8.179). 


217N, 2.2. Identical with Mn. 8.179 quoted in fn. 
216. 
218 Sthanam grhan sthalam caiva tadrnam vividhin 
gunin, 


satyam saucam bandhujanam pariksya sthapayen- 
nidhim (Brh. 11.4). 
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(e) honorable, 
(f) wealthy and powerful, and 
(g) who had many relatives. 


All these considerations were advisory only and 
the non-juridical sources dealing with deposits 
have shown that, in all cases narrated there, the 
deposits were not placed with persons having the 
attributes enumerated above. Because the deposi- 
tors did not follow this advice they incurred 
difficulties. All problems mentioned in the non- 
juridical sources arose from the fact that the 
depositaries were not properly chosen.?*° 

As can be deduced from the story of the courte- 
zan Smarasundari, in KR. the depositaries knew 
this advice and therefore, had done their best to 
convince the depositor that they had the needed 
‘conditions’ to become proper depositaries. The 
mistress of the servant and the yogi in KR. tried 
every trick possible to convince Gangadatta that 
they were endowed with good character and quali- 
ties, that they were truthful, acquainted with 
dharma, honorable and wealihy.*** 


4. Vis major 


30. According to Mn.,??? Y.,?°5 N.,?°4 Brh.,?? 
Katy,**° and K.,?*7 objects deposited which were 


219 Cf. JSAIL 11, par. 5. 
229Tn Mr. and Car. Cairudatta had all these attributes, 
except that mentioned under (f); several times expla- 
nations were given in Mr. to that effect. In Pajfic., the 
balance and in Rij. and Kath., the money, were entrusted 
to unreliable people and therefore they did not want to 
return the objects deposited. 
#2 Cf. fn. 119. 
222 Caurairhrtain jalenodhamagninéd dagdhameva va, 
na dadydidyadi tasmdtsa na samharati kimcana 
(Mn. 8.189). Cf. N. 2.12 quoted in fn. 224. 
223 Na dapyo’pahrtam tam tu rdjadaivikataskaraih (Y. 
2. 66a). 
224 Grahituh saha yo’rthena nasto nastah sa dayinah, 
daivarajakrte tadvanna cettajjihmakdritam (N. 2. 
9). 
Caurairhrtam jale magnamagning dadhameva ca, 
na dadyddyadi tasmatsa na samharati kimcana (N. 
2.12). Cf. Mn. 8.189 quoted in fn. 222. 
225 Devardjopaghatena yadi tanndgsamapnuyat, 
grahitrdravyasahitan tatra doso na vidyate (Brh. 
Ba. EE). 
226 Niksiptan yasya yatkincittatprayatnena pdlayet, 
daivardjak;tadanyo vindsastasya kirtyate (Katy. 
593). 
Yasya dosena yatkimcidvindsyeta hriyeta va, 
tad dravyan sodayam dapyo daivarijakrtadvina 


(Katy. 594). 
227 Paracakratavikdbhyam durgarastravilope va, prati- 


lost by the depositary because of vis major could 
not be recovered by the depositor. The depositor 
suffered the loss in case the object deposited was 
destroyed or lost because of vis major. The Smrtis 
considered as vis major any act of God or of the 
king (rdjadaiva) and exempli gratia enumerated 
also theft, plundering, fire, flood, actions of ene- 
mies or invaders, sinking of ships, etc.??° 


31. In non-juridical sources vis major was 
very often quoted as the reason for not returning 
the object deposited. 


A. In Mr. and Car. Maitreya, anticipating the 
future action of both dramas, said that Carudatta 
would not be obliged to return the jewels if they 
were stolen *°° and, with the news that the jewels 
were really stolen, Maitreya repeated that in these 
circumstances Carudatta was not responsible to- 
wards Vasantasena for the objects deposited.?*° 


B. In Pafic., Kath. Suk.t.s. and Br. Kath., 
in the story of Mice that Ate Iron, the reason 
mentioned by the merchant for not returning the 
balance given to him in deposit, was that it was 
eaten by mice. This is another example of vis 
major which released the depositary from his obli- 
gation of returning the object deposited, irrespec- 
tive of whether the vis major mentioned was likely 
to occur or not. It may be noted, however, that 
in Mr. and Car. Carudatta was afraid that nobody 
would believe his story of vis major because of his 
poverty.**t 


C. In all cases where vis major was quoted in 
the non-juridical sources, that problem was solved 
in accordance with the Smrtis and even comple- 
mented the rules contained in the Smrtis on vis 
major. 


5. Restoration of the objects deposited 


32. According to Brh. the contract of deposit 
was concluded in the interest of the depositor. 
The depositary who received the deposited objects 





rodhakairva gramasarthavrajavilope, cakrayukte ndége 
vad, gramamadhydgnyudakabadhe vad kincidamoksaya- 
mane kupya manirharyavarjamekadesamuktadravye vd, 
jvalavegopavrddhe vad, navi nimagnayadm musitéyadm 
svayamuparidho nopanidhimabhydbhavet (K. 177. 13-7). 

228 Cf. JSAIL 11, par. 9. 

#39 Cf. fun. 2, 17. 

0' Cf. in. 24. 

231 Cf, fnn. 26, 30, 49, 53. 
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for safekeeping had only obligations and no rights ; 
therefore the best course for him was not to accept 
objects in deposit.**? 


33. One of the most important essentialia of 
the contract of deposit was, according to the 
Smrtis, the obligation of the depositary to return 
in the very manner the object deposited to the 
depositor himself in the same condition in which 
it was delivered. That is stated three times in 
Mn.,”** as well as in Y.,?°+ N.,2°5 and Brh.?* 

The object deposited, if no definite period of 
time for return was fixed, had to be returned by 
the depositary to the depositor whenever the de- 
positor asked for its return. According to Brh.**’ 
and Katy.,?** in the case of a contract of deposit 
with fixed term or for a particular purpose, the 
depositor could not ask for the return of the object 
deposited before the fixed term elapsed or before 
the particular purpose for which the deposit was 
given was completed.**® 


34. These rules contained in the Smrtis are 
very well mirrored in the non-juridical sources. 





232 Dadato yadbhavetpunyam hemakupyadmbaradikam, 


tatsydtpadlayato nydsam tathad ca Ssarandgatam 
(Brh. 11.7). 

Bharturdrohe yatha néryah pumsah putrasuhrd- 
vadhe, 

doso bhavettathi nydse bhaksitopeksite nrném 
(Brh. 11.8). 


Nydsadravyam na grhniyat tannasastvayasaskarah, 

grhitam pdlayedyatnatsakrdydcitamarpayet (Brh. 
11.9). 

233 Yo yathad niksipeddhaste yamartham yasya ména- 

vah, 

sa tathaiva grahitavyo yathé dayastatha grahah 
(Mn. 8.180). 

Niksepo yah krto yena yavamsca kulasannidhau, 

tivdneva sa vijneyo vibruvandandamarhati. 

Mitho dayah krto yena grhito mitha eva vd, 

mitha eva pradatavyo yathad ddayastatha grahah 
(Mn. 8. 194-5). 

234 Vdsanasthamandkhydya haste’nyasya yadarpyate, 
dravyam tadaupanidhikam pratideyam tathaiva tat 

(Y. 2. 65). 

235 N. 2.3. Identical with Mn. 8.180 quoted in fn. 233. 
Sa punardvividhah proktah sdksimdanitarastatha, 
pratiddnanm tathaivadsya pratyayah syddviparyaye 

(N. 2.6). 

236 Sthdpitam yena vidhind yena yacca vibhavitam, 

tathaiva tasya dadtavyamadeyam pratyanantaram 
(Brh. 11.10). 

237 Brh. 11.9 quoted in fn. 232. 

238 Yadi tatkaryamuddisya kdlam pariniyamya va, 
yacitordhakrte tasminnaprapte na tu ddapyate 

(Katy. 606). Cf. K. 198.13 sqq. 

289 Cf, JSAIL 11, par. 12, 13. 


A. Sak. and Kath., for instance, complete the 
principle contained in Brh. that the contract of 
deposit was concluded in the interest of the de- 
positor. In Sak. KaSyapa said that a man who 
gave his daughter in marriage enjoyed a pleasure 
such as was enjoyed by a man who returned the 
object deposited to the depositor.**° 


B. In Kath., in the story of Puspadanta, Gana 
clearly says that he gave his daughter-in-law to 
the king for safekeeping while he was away. The 
king had then only obligations and no rights over 
Gana’s daughter-in-law.** ' 


C. In KR. the yogi pretends to refuse to take 
the jewels in deposit. That shows not only that 
he was trustworthy but also that he was not inter- 
ested in taking the jewels into deposit, since such 
an act was not considered as concluded in his 
interest.**? 


35. We also find in the non-juridical sources 
many instances which confirm the rule that the 
object deposited should be returned in the very 
manner and whenever the depositary is asked by 
the depositor to do it. 


A. In KR. Smarasundari tells the yogi that 
she would like to deposit with him the five trunks 
for a short time *** and in Mr. Carudatta says 
that the jewels given in trust by Vasantasena were 
so given for a short time after which he ought to 
restore them.*** Also in the fourth act Madanika 
says that, if Sarvilaka were to pretend to be Caru- 
datta’s servant and to give the stolen jewels to 
Vasantasena in the name of Carudatta, he would 
discharge Carudatta’s obligation towards Vasanta- 
sena.**° 


B. In Car. Vasantasena states that the reason 
for which she placed the jewels in deposit with 
Carudatta was the possibility of visiting him when- 
ever she wished to do so under the pretext that 
she wanted the objects deposited returned.**® 


C. Raj. completes the rules contained in the 





240 Cf, fn. 128. 
241 Cf. above par. 20 where the question is discussed 
whether this act could be considered as a contract of 


deposit. Cf. also fn. 211. 
= . te. 198. 
248 Cf. fn. 119. 
244 Cf. fnn. 8, 9, 10. 
245 Cf, fnn. 39, 40. 
246 Cf. fn. 18. 
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Smrtis, relating to the right of the depositor to 
ask for the return of the object deposited when- 
ever he asked for it. It is evident from the story 
of King Uccala that the depositor not only asked 
the merchant for the return of the objects de- 
posited, whenever he wished to do so, but even 
asked him for the return of small parts of the 
objects deposited, that is, asked him for the return 
of the objects in small instalments.***7 That was 
in accordance with the Smrtis, since, because of 
the nature of the objects deposited, it was possible 
to make such a request.?*8 


D. In Raj. in the same story of King Uccala 
it is also stated that the wealthy man deposited 
money with a merchant some twenty or thirty 
years ago and after this period of time asked for 
the return of the objects deposited.**° Though the 
merchant tried all possible tricks in order not to 
return the money deposited, he did not argue that 
it was not the right time for the return of the 
objects deposited. 


E. Also in Pafic., Kath. Suk. t.s., Br. Kath., 
in the story of the Mice that Ate Iron and in the 
story of Upakosa, the depositaries who did their 
best not to return the objects deposited did not 
argue that it was not the right time for the return 
of the objects deposited.?°° 


F. The transitory character of the contract of 
deposit is also confirmed in Ragh. where Laksmana 
said that he enjoyed the kingdom of his brother 
as a deposit only.?°4 


6. Denial of restoration of the objects deposited 


36. According to the Smrtis, in the case of 
denial of restoration of the objects deposited, the 
judge decided the question. The depositary could 
either deny the receipt of the object deposited or 
deny its return for different reasons, although ad- 
mitting that he had received the objects deposited. 

The Smrtis, such as Mn.,?>? N.,?5* Brh.,?54 


247 Cf, fnn. 80, 83. 
248 That would not be possible if the object deposited 
were indivisible. 
249 Cf. fnn. 81, 82. 
ase Cf. in. 166. 
ost. Cf. im. 126. 
252 Yo niksepam ydcyamdno niksepturna prayacchati, 
samydcyah prddvivadkena tanniksepturasannidhau 
(Mn. 8.181). 
Niksepasydpaharttéramanikseptérameva ca, 


Vi.,?> Katy.,?°* Y.,?°7 and K.,?°§ state that, if the 
depositary denied the receipt of the objects de- 
posited, the judge had to determine the truth 
using evidence of witnesses, oaths or ordeals which, 
according to some Smrtis had to be used even if 
witnesses could be heard.*** If the judge asserted 
that the depositary had received the objects de- 
posited he had to compel the depositary to give 
up the deposit, to pay a fine and to punish him. 
If the depositary, not denying the fact of receiv- 
ing the object deposited, refused to restore it for 
other reasons, for instance because of some counter- 
claims towards the depositor, the judge (the king) 
had to find out the truth and proclaim his judg- 
ment. If the counter-claim was not proven, the 
judge ordered in integrum restitutio or the pay- 
ment of the value of the object deposited in case 
of guilty loss of it and repayment of interest. If 
the depositary refused mala fide to return the ob- 





sarvairupdyairanvicchecchapathaiscaiva 
(Mn. 8.190). 
Tesaim na dadyddyadi tu tadhiranyam yathavidhi, 
sa nigrhyobhayam dapya iti dharmasya dhdrana 
(Mn. 8.184). 
253 Vacyamdnastu yo datraé niksepam na prayacchati, 
damdyah sa rajna dustatma naste ddpyasca tat- 
samam (N. 2.7). 
Na ceddadyattu nikseptustad dravyam tu yatha- 
vidhi, 
upasamgrhya ddpyo’sau divyddibhirvyavasthitah 
(N. 2.4). 
N. 2.6 quoted in fn. 235. 
Aranye nirjane ratrdvantarvesmani sdhase, 
nydsasyapahnave caiva divyd sambhavati kriya 
(N. 1.241). 
254 Bhedenopeksayd nydsam grahitaé yadi nasayet, 
yacyamdno na dadyddvaé dapyastatsodayam bhavet 
(Brh. 11.12). 
Grhitv@pahnute yasca sdksibhih sapathena va, 
vibhavya daipayennydsam tatsamam vinayam tathé 
(Brh. 11.14). 
Raho datte nidhau yatra visamvadah prajiyate, 
vibhavakam tatra divyamubhayorapi ca smrtam 
(Brh. 11.15). 
255 Pratisrutasydpradadyi taddapayitvad prathamaséha- 
sam dandyah (Vi. 5.178). 
256 Vadcyamdno na dadyddva dapyastatsodayam bhavet 
(Katy. 608). 
257 Bhresascenmargite’datte dapyo dandam ca tatsa- 
mam (Y. 2.66b). Cf. fn. 223. 
258 Niksepdpahadre pirvdpadinam nikseptarasca pra- 
madnam (K. 180.7-8). Prakirnakam tu ydacitakévakri- 


vaidikath 


takahitakaniksepakanim yathddesakadlamadane ydmac- 
chaydsamupavesasamsthitinim va desakdlatipdtane gul- 
mataradeyam brahmanam saddhayatah prativesdnuprave- 
Sayorupari nimantrane ca dvddasapano dandah (K. 198. 
13-6). 

259 Brh. 4. 14-5. 
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ject deposited, the judge could consider such an 
act as equal to a theft and impose a fine.?*° 


37. We find most of these rules mirrored in 
the non-juridical sources in classical Sanskrit. 


A. In Kath. in the story of Upakosa, Upakosa 
is afraid that the merchant Hiranyagupta will 
deny that he received the money deposited by her 
husband and therefore, resorting to tricks, forces 
him to avow in the presence of witnesses that he 
received the money deposited by her husband in 
order to prepare a suit before the king. Before 
the king, witnesses give evidence on the basis of 
which the king passes judgment and order the 
restoration of the deposit.?* 


B. In Mr., Maitreya suggests to Carudatta that 
he deny having received the object deposited. He 
wants to ask ‘who gave anybody anything ?,’ ‘ who 
received anything from anybody ?,’ ‘who were the 
witnesses?’ °°? If the matter were to be brought 
before the judge, Vasantasena would not be able 
to prove that she had placed a deposit with Caru- 
datta and would lose the case, since she would not 
have witnesses who could prove her statement.?* 


C. The same was the standpoint of the yogi in 
KR., though he did not say as clearly as Maitreya 
did that nobody could prove that the deposit had 
been given to him. The yogi only said ‘why do 
you come to me?;’ ‘I do not know anything about 
your jewels!’;°°* in other words, ‘you cannot 
prove anything and therefore I shall not give you 
any jewels, since I took nothing from you!’ 


D. In other non-juridical sources we find only 
mention of referring the dispute to the judge (the 
king) who decided the case without hearing wit- 
nesses, oath or ordeals. In the story of the Mice 
that Ate Iron, as narrated in Pajfic., Kath. and 
Suk. t.s.,2°° and in the story of King Uccala in 
Raj., who used his good sense in passing judg- 
ment,”** the disputes were referred to the judge. 





260 Cf, JSAIL 11, par. 13. 

*61 Cf. fnn. 107, 109, 111, 113, 116. The king did not 
impose any penalty on Hiranyagupta, though, according 
to the Smrtis, he was entitled to do so. 

263 Cf. in. 27. 

263 The plaintiff, that is the depositor, had to prove 
that he had placed the deposit with the depositary. 

264 Cf. fn. 119. 

2066 Cf, above par. 8-9. 

#06 Cf. fnn. 91, 98. 


E. In Mr. and Car., we also find certain pas- 
sages which refer to the indemnification of the 
loss of the objects deposited. In these cases, how- 
ever, the depositary was not responsible for the 
loss of the objects deposited. The loss of the 
jewels deposited by Vasantaseni was caused by 
theft —a vis major; therefore the depositary — 
Carudatta was not under the obligation to recom- 
pense for that loss, but Carudatta afraid that 
nobody would believe in the theft (and because of 
his good character) wanted to indemnify Vasanta- 
seni and accepted from his wife a necklace which 
he sent through Maitreya to Vasantasena.”** How- 
ever, this necklace was more expensive than the 
objects deposited and therefore Maitreya, in ac- 
cordance with the Smrtis, complained about Va- 
santasena’s behaviour who, as he thought from 
greediness proper to courtezans, accepted the neck- 
lace in place of the objects deposited. If Carudatta 
had been obliged to indemnify Vasantasena for 
the loss of the jewels, he would have had to give 
either the exact value of the jewels or similar 
jewels of equal value. 


%. Embezzlement of deposits 


38. As stated before, the depositary who was 
found guilty of not returning the objects de- 
posited was punished like a thief, since such an 
act was equal to the crime of theft (Vi.,7® 
| Neal Fone 


39. In non-juridical sources the denial of re- 
turning the objects deposited was called embezzle- 
ment, which was considered as equal to theft. 
From these sources, it is evident that such an 
embezzlement occurred frequently , since it gave 
rise to two aphorisms quoted in Raj. saying: ‘The 
water which has been carried down to the ocean 
by the streams is received back from the clouds; 
but a thing deposited in a merchant’s hands is 
never again recovered’ **1 and ‘a merchant in a 





267 Cf. fnn. 43, 45, 46, 51, 54, 59, 61, 62. 
268 Raja cauravacchadsya (Vi. 5.170 in M. N. Dutt’s 
text). 
269 Yo niksepam narpayati yascaniksipya ydcate, 
tavubhau cauravacchasyau dadpyau vad tatsamam 
damam. 
Niksepasyadpaharttéram tatsamam dadpayeddamam, 
tathopanidhiharttéramavisesena parthivah (Mn. 8. 
191-2). 
270 Cf. JSAIL 11, par. 12-3. 
271 Raj. 8.128 quoted in fn. 101. According to Stein’s 
translation. 
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law-suit relating to embezzlement of a deposit is 
more to be dreaded than a tiger, because he shows 
a face smooth as oil, uses his voice but very little, 
and shows a gentle appearance.’ *7? 

In the stories quoted in Raj.,?"* Kath.,?" 
Pane.*** and KR.,?"* the depositary used various 
pretexts in order not to return the objects de- 
posited and to embezzle them. However, accord- 
ing to the judgment passed, the depositaries were 
not punished as they should be, if the rules of the 
Smrtis were to be applied.?*7 


40. Raj. contains one more interesting men- 
tion of embezzlers of deposits for which no analogy 
can be found in the Smrtis, although Kalhana 
mentioned them in accordance with the spirit of 
the Smrtis. Kalhana mentioned embezzlers as 
those who were held in a very low opinion; they 
were on the same level with old officials out of 
employment, soi-disant princes, wicked soldiers, 
schoolmasters who had their buttocks scratched 
by their pupils’ nails, aged dancing-girls of the 
temples, brahmans of the Purohita corporations, 
Damaras from the environs of the city, etc.; all 
these, including merchants who had embezzled de- 
posits and therefore showed themselves always 
eager to listen to the recital of sacred texts, enter- 
tained themselves and others somehow with sedi- 
tious tales, and were known as those who delighted 
in the king’s misfortune.** 


8. Praescriptio; usucapio 


41. As stated before, the depositary, when 
taking an object in deposit, had only the animus 
rem alteri habendt. The object deposited was in 
his detention only. The depositary could, there- 
fore, never prove his bona fides. Hence objects 
deposited were not liable to praescriptio or usu- 
capio. In Mn.,2** Y.,28° N.,28! Vas.,28 K.,28° and 

*72 Raj. 8.129 quoted in fn. 103. According to Stein’s 
translation. 

“78 Cf. above par. 10. 

274 Story of Upakosa. 

*7° Story of the Mice that Ate Iron; also in Kath., 
Suk. t.s. and Br. Kath. 

“76 Story of the courtezan Smarasundari. 

277 No judgment was given in the story of the courte- 
zan Smarasundari. 

278 Raj. 8. 706-10 quoted in fn. 138. According to Stein’s 
translation. 

279 Adhih simad baladhanam niksepopanidhi striyah, 

rajasvam srotriyasvam ca na bhogena pranasyati 
(Mn. 8.149). 
28° {dhisimopaniksepajadabaladhanairvind, 





Sukr.?8* we find rules which confirm this inter- 
pretation.?** 


42. The rules referring to praescriptio and 
usucapio are mirrored in Raj. There the merchant 
who tried different tricks in order not to return 
the objects deposited, deposited with him for 
twenty or thirty years,?** did not even try to de- 
clare that he acquired them by usucapio and did 
not make a plea of limitation and, thus, did not 
try to declare that the depositor lost them by 
praescriptio. 


IV. CoNncLusions 


Despite general rules determining the accurate 
usage of terminology in the Alamkaras, the non- 
juridical sources in classical Sanskrit, instead of 
using technical legal terminology found in the 
Smrtis and Bhiasyas, employed for the designation 
of open deposits (niksepa), sealed deposits (upa- 
nidhi), secret deposits (nydsa), mutual deposits 
(pratinydsa), deposits for use (ydcita), and de- 
posits for delivery (anvdhita) colloquial terms, 
such as nydsa or niksepa, although the non-juridi- 
cal sources show that the contracts of deposit 
narrated there were not the contracts which were 
described by the colloquial terms used. 

On the other hand, the non-juridical sources 
in classical Sanskrit mirror many legal provisions 
relating to the contracts of deposit as included in 
the Smrtis and even complete them, particularly 
as to the ownership or detention of the objects 
deposited, vis major, in integrum restitutio of the 
objects deposited, denial or restoration of the ob- 
jects deposited, etc. This shows that the rules 
contained in the Smrtis and relating to the con- 
tracts of deposit were living rules that were 
well known to the general public. 





tathopanidhirajastrigrotriyanam dhanairapi (Y. 2. 
25). 
281 NN. 1.81. Identical with Mn. 8.149 quoted in fn. 
279 (var. Srotriyadravyam na). 
282 Anyathdpyuddaharanti: 
Adhih sima baladhano niksepopanidhistriyah, 
rdjasvam Ssrotriyadravyam na sambhogena hiyate 
(Vas. 16.18). Cf. Mn. 8.149, Sukr N. 1.81, 
quoted in fnn. 279, 281, 284. 
283 Jndtayasrotriyah pdsandad va rdajnaimasdnnidhau 
paravastusu bivasanto na bhogena hareyuh. 
Upanidhimadhim nidhim niksepam striyam simda- 
nam rdjasrotriyadravydni ca (K. 191.1-3). 
84 Sukr. 4.5, 225. Identical with Mn. 8.149 quoted 
in fn. 279 (var. niksepopanidhistathda) . 
285 Cf. JSAIL 11, par. 4, 16. 
6 Cr. in. Sl, 83. 
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Literary Chinese by the Inductive Method, Volume 
III, The Mencius, Books I-III. Prepared by 
HERRLEE GLESSNER CREEL, Editor, CHANG 
Tsunc-CH‘IEN and RicHARD C. RUDOLPH. 
Pp. vii + 331. Chicago: THE UNIVERSITY 
oF CHIcAGco Press, 1952. $6.00. 


Talks on Chinese History (Jinggwo Lish* Jyang- 
hwa). By JouNn DE FrRANcIs and ELIZABETH 
JEN YounG. 2 volumes. Pp. xx + 156 and 
68. New Haven: INSTITUTE oF Far East- 
ERN LanoeuaGes, Yale University, 1952. 
$2.50. 


Chiing Documents, An Introductory Syllabus. 
Compiled by Jonn K. Farrpank. Volume I: 
Introduction, Notes and Appendices, pp. 76. 
Volume II: Chinese Texts, pp. 19. Cambridge, 
Mass.: HArvARD YENCHING INSTITUTE, 1952. 
Distributed by Harvard University Press. 


These three new works are related by the com- 
mon aim of teaching students to read Chinese, but 
they contrast strongly in their conception of the 
problems involved. The volume by Professor Creel 
“completes the series of Literary Chinese by the 
Inductive Method texts,” a series which has been 
made up of the Classic of Filial Piety, selections 
from the Confucian Analects, and the first three 
books of Mencius, presumably completing a three 
year course. The present work is identical in form 
and beauty with the first volume which appeared 
in 1938, and the method must be assumed to have 
proved its worth in the hands of a good teacher. 
Without the teacher one may well wonder how the 
method operates. Underlying it is the basic as- 
sumption that a Chinese graph is a more or less 
eternal symbol for an idea, from which it follows 
that the most useful information about it is given 
through an analysis of its technique of ideal repre- 
sentation, this to be seen most clearly in its earliest 
and least conventionalized form. Creel’s analyses 
undoubtedly make a valuable contribution to graph- 
ology, and it is to be hoped that they may some 
day be published separately as a reference manual. 
That the basic assumption is false, however, is 
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shown in the work itself when it proceeds to define 
these eternal ideas. In hundreds of cases the graph 
gives no intelligible pictorial clue to the idea; in 
hundreds of cases more, where one may guess at 
an original design in the construction of the graph, 
the idea that it supposedly suggests in Mencius 
seems barely related, if at all, to this reconstructed 
one. Every student soon learns that Chinese graphs 
are constantly and rather indiscriminately “ bor- 
rowed” for other homophonous graphs, and if he 
thinks about this at all he must conclude that the 
only relatively permanent thing about a graph is 
the sound it symbolizes. Consequently, the infor- 
mation that is pertinent tells what was meant by 
a particular sound in the language of Mencius. 


‘What particular graph was used is, fundamentally 


speaking, irrelevant. 

One example will show how unrealistic are the 
results when these simple facts about Chinese 
texts are ignored. Item 679 in the present work 
defines a graph huang as ‘wild, barren, unculti- 
vated, neglected, great, extensive, reckless; to go 
to desolation, to go to excess, to dissipate, to bring 
under cultivation; frontier regions; catastrophe, 
famine, flood, etc.; to cover.’ This assortment of 
ideas is covered by analyzing the graph into ‘a 
wilderness of vegetation.’ Item 679a then defines 
the part that has already been defined as ‘ wilder- 
ness,’ namely, huang without the ‘vegetation’ 
represented by the radical. This part has the same 
sound as the whole, and we are told that it is 
“used for” the whole, though the graph does not 
appear anywhere in Mencius. The definition for 
this part is ‘to reach, to arrive at; an expanse of 
water,’ and the analysis into two further parts is 
‘probably destruction caused by streams of water.’ 
A reference is made to volume I of the series, 
where one of these parts was defined as ‘river; to 
flow; Ssit Ch‘uan Province,’ analyzed as ‘pict. of 
a flowing stream.’ The other part also appeared 
in the same volume, defined as ‘to lose, to destroy, 
to flee, to die,’ analyzed as ‘to enter a corner, i. e., 
a hidden place.’ Stripped to the bone, this all 
leads to a genealogy of ideas as follows: 


enter a corner -+ a flowing stream = an ex- 
panse of water = wilderness + vegetation 
= wild, barren... 
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Everyone knows that skilled semanticians can re- 
late all of this into a pleasant ideological harmony, 
with accomodation for both ‘go to desolation’ and 
‘bring under cultivation,’ but everyone must sus- 
pect that none of this was in the mind of the 
author of Mencius or should be in the mind of 
the student of Mencius. 

If this constituted a superabundance of detail 
that could profitably be used later, one might only 
criticize its introduction as over-zealous. It is to be 
feared, however, that its effect is to permanently 
close the student’s mind to more fruitful and 
equally exciting lines of investigation. The graph 
huang has no independent use in Mencius, but is 
found in two dissyllabic expressions, one of which 
does not appear in the portion of text selected. 
The one that does occur twice is huang-wang, in 
which the second element, by a remarkable ( ?) 
coincidence, is graphically part of the first, defined 
above as ‘to lose...’ If one cares to conjecture 
the sound of this expression in Mencius’ time (and 
that seems to have some relevance to the reading 
of Mencius), he will assume something like 
Hwane-Mwane. Even if he sticks with his 
Pekingese reading, he must be struck by the fact 
that he has got hold of a “rhyming compound,” 
one of a very obtrusive class of dissyllabic expres- 
sions. Most expressions of this type are written 
in a variety of ways according to individual whim. 
A modern Chinese dictionary will give at least 
four ways to write Hwanc-Mwang, because the 
only important thing is the sound. Expressions of 
this type are analyzable into syllables of which the 
second is an echo of the first. A meaning may or 
may not be attachable to the first. In any case, 
the second is simply related on the same basis that 
shows up in English roly-poly, ducky-lucky, henny- 
penny,—that is, rhyme. If one will pursue the 
investigation further with Professor Boodberg, he 
will discover that our original word here is 
H»wane, showing an initial cluster very familiar 
in such words as Hmog ‘sea.’ The theory that 
Hwane-Mwana resulted from the break-up of 
H™MWANG is one to which I have not rushed, but 
am being dragged. Until I am dragged the whole 
way, I protest that we are not forced to recon- 
struct rpoly and dlucky for the proto-Mother-Goose 
language. But it must be recognized that no one 
can pretend to be studying Chinese seriously these 
days unless he pays a good deal of attention to 
Boodberg. 


Everything now becomes quite clear to the stu- 
dent without going through a welter of semanti- 
cizing. The graph defined as ‘to lose . . .” repre- 
sented the sound Mwana. The element defined 
as ‘river’ has been misinterpreted. It is a phonetic 
H-, found in other graphs. The graph defined as 
‘an expanse of water,’ composed of two elements, 
had the sound HMwane. The addition of ‘ vege- 
tation’ to this had no effect on the sound, hence 
we are presented with alternative writings for 
Hmwane. The expression Hwanc-Mwane has 
been derived from Hmwanea. When the student 
has reached this point he is ready to see something 
enormously funny in his text. Sandwiched in be- 
tween the two occurrences of Hwanc-MwaAng is 
the grave attempt of an early Chinese pedant to 
define the parts of the expression separately. Such 
passages evidently do not belong to the original 
speech of Mencius, (a matter that students might 
like to know), but were either added in a tradi- 
tional oral commentary or copied into the text 
from marginal glosses. Mencius has warned against 
frivolity and extravagance, and stated that the 
early kings had no frivolous pleasures or extrava- 
gant pursuits. Into which our unknown pedant, 
like many a Western sinologue, inserts a comment 
learnedly and ludicrously: “‘Friv’ means drift- 
ing downstream ; ‘olous’ means drifting upstream ; 
‘extrav’ means hunting too many wild animals; 
‘agant’ means drinking too much wine.” And if 
this were not funny enough in itself, the definition 
that he invents for huang is additional to the 
already comprehensive set that Professor Creel 
has supplied. From this example it will be seen 
that one’s criticism of the present book must be 
based less on what is included than on what is 
excluded. And that is unfortunately a whole world 
of interest, of illumination, and, sometimes, of fun. 

The Talks on Chinese History represent a seri- 
ous effort in a very different direction and with a 
very different attitude toward languages as a whole. 
Taking it as axiomatic that one cannot read unless 
one can speak, the authors proceed to the view 
that one cannot read modern Chinese journals 
unless one can converse in Chinese on an advanced 
and even rather technical level. Those who wish 
to dispute this point of view will note that many 
eminent sinologists have read and translated Chi- 
nese material without being able to discuss it in 
Chinese or even, as illustrated by students of thie 
Harvard History Seminar, to pronounce the words 
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in their material. To which the reply will be made 
that they might have made better translations 
more rapidly if they had been able to discuss it. 
The problem is really one of time and opportunity. 
The average student does not expect the luxury 
of the Yale Institute of Far Eastern Languages, 
where a dozen or more trained Chinese teachers 
are around him six hours of each day. The average 
Western teacher, who may feel a little uncertain 
of his own conversational prowess, does quite right, 
I think, to avoid perpetuation of his own faults by 
communicating them to students. With this Dr. 
De Francis and Mrs. Young would undoubtedly 
agree, for it is to fill in this lack of opportunity 
that the present work provides a complete roman- 
ized text for the student to read. 

This text is not sufficient for the purpose. I 
suppose I am expected to be more familiar than 
most with the so-called Yale romanization that 
has been used, but I must admit to having felt 
very much at sea in trying to read some of these 
pages. This may have been because the topics are 
formidable, “ Periodization,” “Frontier Society,” 
“Feudal Society,” and because my vocabulary is 
entirely inadequate in that field. Unsympathetic 
critics will take this as proof of the obvious fallacy 
of the romanization thesis that De Francis has 
elsewhere expounded. That would be an unjustified 
conclusion. There is no sense in trying to demolish 
the fact that anything that can be communicated 
in oral speech can equally well be communicated 
in a phonetic representation of that speech. To 
question this is to be metaphysical, in other words, 
ridiculous. But there are two conditions that have 
to be set. Every distinctive feature of the oral 
communication must be included in the phonetic 
representation. Nothing that was not in the oral 
communication may be included in the phonetic 
representation. 

The first of these conditions has not been entirely 
fulfilled in the present work. The representation 
of speech in Yale romanization has stopped with 
the writing together of syllables in polysyllabic 
words, and the distinctive indication of toned and 
toneless syllables. There are, of course, other im- 
portant features, such as the relative stress of 
syllables in a group, and the relative closeness of 
juncture between groups. How these features are 
to be represented may be a difficult technical ques- 
tion, but until they are represented there is no 
final test of the thesis itself. For a sentence of 25 


units that might have been represented by 25 sepa- 
rated syllables, De Francis has substituted a sen- 
tence of 10 or 11 units, and this is a great step 
forward. But we know that the spoken sentence 
had at most 2 or 3 principal pauses separating 
much larger units, and that these missing features 
had a great deal to do with making it intelligible. 
To make up for this deficiency, which again the 
authors would readily admit, there is provided a 
set of tape recordings which the student may buy 
with the books if he wishes. De Francis should 
contrive it so that the student cannot buy the 
books without the recordings. 

Fulfilment of the second condition is hampered 
by factors that the authors cannot control. In his 
very frank and interesting Preface, De Francis 
has described his tribulations in recording the text. 
Having asked a Chinese scholar to deliver three 
informal talks, he discovered on careful analysis 
that they sounded more like written articles. He 
then had two colleagues prepare three simulated 
conversations based on the lectures, and read them 
onto tape. Whether De Francis has discovered it 
or not, these still sound more like written articles. 
On page 41, for example, is a sentence constructed 
literally thus: “This also can partly explain why 
goods exchange mostly is by to China palace bring- 
tribute moreover from Heaven-dynasty carrying 
presents returning emissaries managed.” I very- 
much have this is by ordinary persons that-which- 
is-said doubts. The fact is that spoken and written 
forms, which differ to a certain extent in every 
language, are still very divergent in Chinese. This 
is no news to De Francis, who has called attention 
to it with examples in his preface. But the romani- 
zation thesis, for a real test, will have to wait until 
Chinese are more willing to write as they speak. | 
It goes without saying, therefore, that a text in 
Chinese characters, not handsome, but usable, has 
been provided as a separate volume, so that stu- 
dents of all shades of linguistic persuasion ought 
to be satisfied. The contents, whatever means one 
adopts to read them, will be found excellent. 

The third work has no exotic qualities. It is a 
textbook of the familiar style designed to aid in 
the translation of a particular type of Chinese 
literature that historians of the last three cen- 
turies find invaluable. Professor Fairbank, who 
knows that field extraordinarily well, has selected 
18 items to be read and translated. Instead of 
getting involved in grammatical problems, he pro- 
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vides copious notes that translate for the student 
anything that might prove at all difficult. There 
is a fine introduction to the field of Ch‘ing docu- 
ments, and at the end a fine analysis of the con- 


tents of pertinent reference works. And there is 
not a tone-mark in the whole thing to bother 
anybody. 
GrorcE A. KENNEDY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





Morphologie du Japonais moderne. By CHARLES 
HAGUENAUER. Volume I: Généralités; Mots 
invariables. Paris: LiprarriE C. KLIncK- 
SIECK, 1951. Pp. 425. 


This work displays prodigious effort and con- 
siderable erudition. The result would call for 
little but praise, were it not for an unhappy lack 
of methodological rigor and a rather pedestrian 
naiveté regarding the nature of language. We are 
left feeling the author knows the language he is 
discussing far better than he knows how to de- 
scribe a language. It is a poor physicist who would 
spend his life studying a particular kind of atom 
without first obtaining a basic knowledge of the 
science of physics, including surely some notions 
of quantum theory. Yet we are so accustomed to 
the amateur approach to language that it occasions 
little surprise, sad to say, for a scholar to devote 
himself to the study of a particular language with- 
out basing this on an understanding of the science 
of linguistics, in particular the theory of structural 
description which has been developing on both 
sides of the Atlantic for over two generations. 

Looseness of definition permits one to use a term 
in different senses. The ‘morphology’ of the title, 
for example, seems to mean any or all three of the 
following: (1) a descriptive analysis of the ulti- 
mate constituents, or morphs, and of the classes 
of ultimate constituents, or morphemes; (2) a his- 
torical study of the development of these morphs 
and morphemes; (3) a practical textbook con- 
trasting the structure of Japanese with that of 
French to aid translators and students. Haguen- 
auer himself says (2) ‘Le mot “ morphologie ” 
est employé ici dans un sens trés large: on entend 
par 1a déj& une morpho-syntaxe, c’est-a-dire une 
étude des mots ou signes aussi bien du point de 
vue de leur forme et de leur classement (formes 
des signes, catégories de signes: sémantémes, mor- 
phémes et toutes autres unités grammaticales re- 
pérables) que de leur fonction et de leur délimita- 
tion (procédés établissant les rapports, mécanisme 


de ces rapports; compatibilités et incompatibilités ; 
point et mode de soudure, etc.).? Such a mor- 
phology can be all things to all men. 

The undefined term ‘semanteme’ seems at times 
to mean an ultimate constituent (or its meaning ?), 
at other times to mean any constituent (or its 
meaning ?), at still other times one or more par- 
ticular types of constituent in contrast with other 
types. ‘Des sémantémes empruntés au chinois’ 
are contrasted with ‘des mots indigénes dérivés’ 
(134); ‘semantemes’ are also contrasted with 
‘demonstrative determinatives’ (122). There is a 
reference (39) to ‘variable semantemes’ (i. e. in- 
flectional stems?), and we are told that certain 
semantemes can be ‘cité et compris méme 4 l’état 
isolé’ (14), that ‘on classera dans la catégorie 
des suffixes tout outil grammatical qui n’est plus 
senti comme un sémantéme,’ that semantemes have 
‘functions’ (236 ff.), and that sizem ni ‘ naturally’ 
is a semanteme (134). [I cite forms in the Yale 
Romanization. Haguenauer’s ingenious transcrip- 
tion includes a wealth of superfluous historical 
information, and ignores one or two relevant syn- 
chronic distinctions.] Chapter 5 of Book 1 is 
entitled ‘ Passage d’un sémantéme d’une catégorie 
de mots 4 une autre.’ 

It is difficult at times to tell whether the author 
is talking about form or meaning, or both. Seman- 
temes, like angels, are hard to pinpoint. They may 
well dance on the end of needles you can touch 
and feel, but distinguishing and counting them is 
perhaps more the philosopher’s job than the lin- 
guists. Some of us in America have found it help- 
ful to ignore meaning, so far as possible, in our 
analyses of language. Just as the physicist finds 
it convenient to assume a perfect vacuum in figur- 
ing laws of motion, we adopt the handy fiction of 
a sort of semantic vacuum in which we can analyze 
the forms of a language and their patterns. Now 
vacuums do not exist — we all recall how Nature 
‘abhors’ them, in her anthropocentric way. Nor 
do semantic vacuums exist — apparently language 
shares nature’s abhorrence. But by assuming such 
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vacuums temporarily, we avoid bogging down in 
the quicksand of meaning before we have discov- 
ered the very forms which make a productive 
approach to meaning possible. 

There are five common speculative myths about 
language which have to be discredited time and 
again. To some extent, each vitiates this work. 
The first myth is the Platonic notion that ‘mean- 
ings’ exist in some independent way, so that the 
forms of language are just imperfect tools (for 
some reason, usually assumed to be in a state of 
rapidly increasing ‘decay’), instruments with 
which to ‘express’ or give an ‘index’ of these 
meanings. 

The second myth is that there is some sort of 
‘universal grammatical categories’ (a part of that 
neverneverland of ‘meaning’ assumed by the first 
myth), and each language can be assumed either 
to possess these categories or to ‘make up’ for 
any lamentable deficiencies in some round-about 
fashion. ‘... la langue remédie 4 V’absence de 
conjonctions véritables . ..’ (24). 

The third myth is that languages, indeed events 
in general, are best described or explained by 
teleology: Languages have certain patterns because 
of a ‘tendency’ to have them, just as people be- 
have in certain ways because they ‘tend’ to do so. 
[Cf. Leonard Bloomfield, “ Linguistics as a sci- 
ence,” Studies in Philology, 27 (1930), 553-57, 
required reading for anyone who wants to describe 
a language.| ‘Des verbes susceptibles d’entrer en 
fonction auxiliare’ (58). 

The fourth myth is that it is impossible to de- 
scribe one dialect or language adequately without 
first describing other dialects or languages, or with- 
out first knowing its history. ‘ Nous sommes per- 
suadé, en effet, du caractére éminement “ altaique ” 
du japonais au point de soutenir que la morpho- 
logie n’en sera expliquée de facon correcte qu’a la 
condition de l’avoir comparée avec soin au préala- 
ble & celle de V’altaique commun’ (1). The circu- 
larity implied in this myth is too obvious for 
comment. 

The fifth myth is that the native speaker of a 
language, in addition to using his language as 
a set of automatic communication habits, is aware 
of its structure and history, ‘feels’ its grammati- 
cal categories, and has ‘intentions’ about using 
them when talking. ‘... un suffixe ... qui, a 


tort ou a raison, est senti, lui comme ne faisant 
pas partie du radical...’ (47) ‘. 
thématique . . 


. . la voyelle 
. est considérée, a tort ou a raison, 


comme faisant partie du radical nu...’ (49). 
Who ‘considers’? And who decides the right and 
wrong of the consideration? ‘... suffize fonc- 
tionnel ... [est] tout suffixe que le sujet parlant 
ajoute normalement 4 un mot variable . .. avec 
Vintention de l’établir en une relation syntaxique 
déterminée avec un autre terme...’ (63). 

I am quite skeptical about categories of words 
which are ‘encore sentis commes des emprunts’ 
(75). I suspect there are no more commuters on 
the Hai-siii line who are aware that ‘borrowed’ 
elements are involved in the abbreviations of 
Oosaka and Kéobe, than there are I. R. T. subway 
riders who realize they are riding on a mass of 
loan-material in their Interborough Rapid Transit. 

An ethnocentric language description often con- 
sists of a negative catalog of what the language 
lacks, rather than a description of what the struc- 
ture itself is. Haguenauer’s work is certainly less 
ethnocentric than the traditional grammars of the 
past. (It is perhaps too much to hope that other 
countries have assimilated the new tradition begun 
in this country by practical textbooks such as 
Bernard Bloch and Eleanor Harz Jorden: Spoken 
Japanese, 2 vols., New York, 1946.) But the state- 
ment that Japanese is ‘indifférent . . . a toute 
notion de genre et de nombre’ (17) is as irrele- 
vant to a description of Japanese as the statement 
‘French lacks humble and honorific verb forms’ 
would be irrelevant to a description of French. 
What is relevant is that Japanese does have a sys- 
tem of grammatical gender, involving the use of 
the counters or ‘numeral classifiers’ (which are 
described at length, but not too helpfully, on pp. 
173-228). A language is a closed system, best de- 
scribed in terms of its own structure. Must we be 
told (54) that ‘... la nature trés speciale du mot 
verbal japonais . . . est la suivante: ce mot verbal 
est strictement indifférent aux notions de per- 
sonne... de genre... et de nombre.’ How can 
one (39) ‘... class parmi les mots variables tout 
ce qui est, dans notre langue, adjectif . .. ou 
verbe’? 

There follows criticism of some specific details. 
Haguenauer says (27) the combination of noun 
or verb + particle rarely involves a morphological 
alteration (read: shape alternation) ; this of course 
ignores the features of accent sandhi—see Martin, 
Morphophonemics of Standard Colloquial Japa- 
nese, Language Dissertation No. 47 (1952), pp. 
42-7. 

Much is made over the fact that ‘ potentials’ 
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are not transitive verbs (68); yet Higo 0 yoméru 
‘can read English’ is not uncommon in everyday 
speech, alongside the more standard form Figo ga 
yoméru. For that matter, kore o tabetdi (along- 
side kore ga tabetdi) ‘wants to eat this’ and even 
kore o suki da (alongside kore ga suki da) ‘likes 
this’ are quite common. Since Haguenauer admits 
other dialect variants in his explanation of stand- 
ard forms, it is only fair to censure him for 
omitting substandard forms. 

It is claimed (69) that the word de in the sen- 
tence Kane o kari ni kita no de komatta ‘He came 
to borrow money, so I was at a loss (what to do 
or say)’ functions as an ‘enclitic’ because it is 
‘réclamée’ (called for) by the predicate komdru. 
But the de in Toi ga muzukasikatta no de hentéo 
nt komatta ‘The question was tough, so I was at 
a loss’ is claimed to be a ‘ functional suffix.’ What 
Haguenauer seems to be trying to say is that the 
first sentence has the particle de and the second 
has the homonymous word de which is the gerund 
of the copula. The distinction is valid, but not 
in the examples quoted, both of which contain the 
copula gerund (‘its being a fact that .. .’). 
Haguenauer’s study of the particle no (30-2) is 
needlessly complicated by his failure to recognize 
three different homonymous words: particle, copula 
alternant, and general noun (see Martin, Morpho- 
phonemics, 45, 60). He misinterprets the differ- 
ence between hito wa iru and hito ga iru (32), in 
failing to perceive that the grammatical function 
of the particle wa is one of de-emphasis, rather 
than emphasis. This common fallacy is probably 
due to the fact that when two items are contrasted, 
Japanese deemphasizes the two items in contrast, 
in order to play up their points of difference. 
Western European languages emphasize the con- 
trasted items, rather than their points of difference. 

Hlaguenauer claims (41-2) that the Japanese 
verb and adjective are quite different from each 
other, in contrast with the situation in Korean. 
*... le mot verbal... n’accepte pas . . . les mémes 
suffixes fonctionnels que le mot de qualité .. .’ 
This erroneous impression stems from an ignor- 
ance of the techniques of morphemics, which 
readily equate the phonologically different endings 
of the adjective, verb, and copula in the same re- 
spective morphemes. We must assume that the 


work of Bernard Bloch, “ Studies in Colloquial 
Japanese I: Inflection,” JAOS 66 (1946), 97-109, 
was either unknown to Haguenauer or misunder- 


stood by him. (For a somewhat different inter- 
pretation along the same lines as Bloch’s, see now 
Martin, Morphophonemics, 58-65.) The author 
seems to have adopted (47) Bloch’s scheme of two 
classes of verb bases (roughly those ending in a 
consonant and those ending in a vowel), but he 
has misgivings that the distinction is probably an 
‘illusion ’ for reasons (49) that are hardly ad rem. 

It is denied (92) that the second element of 
ko-itu ‘this fellow’ is yatu ‘fellow’ because the 
form ‘s’applique aussi bien 4 une chose... qu’a 
une personne.’ We find the following definition 
for yatu in Kiidaiti Kyoosuke’s Meikar kokugo 
ziten (Tokyo, 1941ff.), p. 1022: Hitd, mond o 
nonositte iu go ‘a word which is said in abusing 
people or things.’ Haguenauer’s alternative ety- 
mology is unconvincing. On p. 94, the author is 
apparently unaware of the form kayoo ‘in this 
way,’ which somewhat dampens his argument. On 
p. 86, the form Huzi-yama is cited for ‘ Mt. Fuji.’ 
This is an English word made up of Japanese 
elements (like harakiri, which the Japanese call 
seppuku). On those rare poetic occasions when 
Japanese do not say Hiizi-san, they say Huzi no 
yama. Styles of speech could be more clearly dis- 
tinguished throughout, especially 118-32. The dot 
in the transcription is used in an ambiguous way: 
sometimes to separate morphs, sometimes merely 
to indicate the syllable division (which is, after 
all, quite automatic). 

On the whole, however, the book is remarkably 
free of error with respect to details, and in some 
places the author has excellent contributions to 
make (e.g. the first note on 72). The inclusion 
of information on the use of an abacus (229-33) 
is a welcome innovation in Japanese textbooks. 
I wish I could recommend the book more highly, 
but I doubt that it will help an unsophisticated 
student to acquire a knowledge of Japanese, or a 
linguist to learn much about the structure of the 
language unless he approaches it forewarned and 
forearmed with a knowledge of the language itself. 
I look forward with some trepidation to the second 
volume, which it is promised will cover the en- 
clitics, ‘mots variables,’ and suffixes. A Phonétique 
and a part devoted to the Structure de la phrase 
are also promised, to complete the author’s Cours 
de langue Japonaise moderne. May the effort 
expended be matched by comparable attention to 
technique. 


SAMUEL E. MArtTIN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Religion in Chinese Garment. 
ReEIcHELT. Tr. by JosePpH TETLIE. 
York: PHILosoPpHiIcAL Lisprary, 1951. 
180. $4.50. 


By Karu Lupvie 
New 
Pp. 


This unusual volume comes from the pen of the 
noted Norwegian missionary who spent a life-time 
in sympathetic study of Chinese religions, and who 
founded in 1922 his unique Christian Mission to 
Buddhists, now located at Tao Feng Shan in 
Hongkong. Dr. Reichelt, who died only recently, 
here shares his understanding of deep religious 
traditions as he came to know them through much 
reading of Chinese texts and friendly intercourse 
with Chinese religious personalities. 

The value of the author’s exposition of China’s 
Animism, Confucianism, Cult of Ancestors, Tao- 
ism, Buddhism and Mohammedanism cannot be 
stated as a contribution to exact, scientific schol- 
arship. Judged strictly, the book has numerous 
flaws. Chinese texts are not critically discussed. 
There is no apparatus of footnotes and cross- 
references. Citations of works by other scholars 
are few. Terms are not given linguistic analysis. 
A consistent scheme for romanizing Chinese words 
is not followed. The work is not abreast of con- 
temporary scholarship in either China or the West. 

Such lacks do not mean, however, that the book 
is without value of another kind. Dr. Reichelt in 
his day came to know many of the old-fashioned 
type of Chinese scholars. From them he learned 
of the texts they cherished. He became aware of 
the meanings of the faiths as these lived in the 
minds of the devout. He learned Buddhism, not 
as a relic from the historic past, but as a living 
aspiration of real devotees in monasteries, with 
whom he had many and long conversations. As a 
result he was able to see the inner logic of prac- 
tices usually incomprehensible for those studying 
religions only in the remnants of material culture 
and literary monuments. For him, the Chinese 
language was not an object of scientific study, but 
a vital medium for exchange of ideas and insights 
on great themes—life, death, and ultimate destiny. 
He writes directly, therefore, on what he has 
learned of the traditions persisting in peoples’ 
minds to his own day. He does not dwell on prob- 
lems raised by modern critical scholarship. What 
he has to say on the basis of his own experience, 
observation and study is its own contribution and 
his book must be judged in that light. 


His first chapter deals with Animism and its 
Philosophie Background. Here the point is made 
that the Chinese cult of spirits is distinguished 
from cruder primitive forms of animism by an 
early development of a philosophic world-view. 
This world-view can be discerned in the Book of 
Odes, the Book of History and the Book of Cere- 
monies, as well as in the Book of Changes, though 
final systematization of the theory did not come 
until the Sung Dynasty. In setting forth this 
view, Reichelt not only describes the Yin-Yang 
theory, the Eight Trigrams (called the Fate Tri- 
grams), and the Sixty-four Hexagrams (called the 
Categories of Fate): he shows their use in modern 
exorcism and soothsaying as he has observed them. 
Noting the eternal dualistic warfare of the forces 
of Yin and Yang, he indicates how their inter- 
action is held within limits by a regulating force, 
Tao, the universal law which is the “great cor- 
rective element in the world’s mechanism.” Tao 
he sees as the instrument for the activity of Heaven 
(T‘ien) or the Supreme God (Shang-tt) in the 
world. Spirits and lesser divinities are subject to 
it, and through it comes recompense for the good 
and evil man has done. 

In his chapter on Confucianism, perhaps the 
least satisfactory in his book, Reichelt recounts 
the traditional story of Confucius, noting his early 
love of learning, his enthusiasm for music and his 
devotion to teaching. He accepts without question 
the old view that Confucius diligently edited the 
classics and that he was author of the Spring and 
Autumn Annals (Ch‘un-ch‘iu). For him, Confu- 
cius is characterized by his fidelity to truth, his 
sense of mission, his patience, self-sacrificing spirit, 
and profound knowledge of human nature. He 
recognizes that Confucianism owes much to inter- 
pretations of later Confucianists. But, surpris- 
ingly, he omits reference to Mencius’ doctrine of 
the innate goodness of human nature, says nothing 
at all about the work of Hsiin-tzu and Tung 
Chung-shu, and gives notices of Chu Hsi and 
Wang Yang-ming too brief to bring out their real 
contributions. One suspects that for the author 
Confucian philosophy in its historic development 
held less interest than other aspects of China’s 
religious culture. 

Describing the cult of ancestors, Reichelt is on 
the more firm ground of his direct observation. 
Noting that this cult is supported by the ancient 
Confucian doctrine of filial piety, he goes on to 
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describe with something of the vividness of first- 
hand impression the rites of burial, worship in 
the home, annual sacrifices at the grave and wor- 
ship in the ancestral hall. Here the reader is given 
a convincing and well-ordered account. 

Of Taoism, the author writes with warm appre- 
ciation. He notes the “sacred mysticism” of the 
Tao-Teh-Ching, and its concept of Tao as The 
Unfathomable, which manifests itself as Teh (or 
Virtue) through all the spontaneity of the world. 
He finds here a lofty religious philosophy not 
unlike Neo-Platonism and Pythagoreanism in the 
West. As for later Taoism, although he recognizes 
its lapse into animism, magic, and sorcery, he yet 
gives a discriminating analysis of its institutions 
and practices as these have functioned in the life 
of the people. He quotes gems of ethical wisdom 
from literature such as the Kan Ying Pien (Book 
of Rewards and Punishments), the Yin Chih Wen 
(Book of Secret Blessing), and later writings 
showing strong Buddhistic influence. A discern- 
ing analysis of the Taoist pantheon, revealing 
intimate understanding of popular religion, closes 
this section. 

Most authoritative of all the chapters is the one 
on Chinese Buddhism. Here the author is in the 
field of his specialty. The material is essentially 
that of his earlier book Truth and Tradition in 
Chinese Buddhism, but admirably adjusted in 
clarity and vividness for the general reader. Years 
of observation and acquaintance in monasteries 
have enabled him to set forth motivations and 
meanings of monastic life in a way rarely equalled. 
Ecclesiastical organization, ethics, system of monks 
and nuns, ceremonies of ordination, distinctions 
among schools of thought, monasteries, temples, 
pantheon of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, festivals, 
pilgrimages — all are intelligently described and 
with penetration into the spirit of Buddhistic 
piety. Reichelt never classified himself as a Bud- 
dhist. He held ultimately to Christian faith. But 


he was a sincere friend of Buddhists and sought 
to see clearly the highest values in their aspira- 
tions and practices. It is interesting to find the 
invocation Nan-mo O-mi-t‘o-fo called the “Our 
Father” of the Buddhists and to read that “into 
this prayer are poured all the need and longing 
of the soul, the burden of pain and despair, and 
the song of thanksgiving and praise.” It is equally 
interesting to note that Reichelt does not overlook 
the moral lapses and mechanical ritualisms that 
have attended departures from the normative Bud- 
dhist ideals. His observation is realistic in judging 
both goods and evils in the system. 

A short chapter on Chinese Mohammedanism is 
noteworthy chiefly for two translations. One is 
from a Mohammedan Catechism; the other is from 
a Chinese epitome of Mohammedan doctrine. These 
do not so much shed any new light on Mohamme- 
danism as show how the doctrines are phrased for 
Chinese assimilation. Thus, the One True Lord 
who governs the universe is “ He who divided Yin 
and Yang” (p. 160), and “He who guides all 
those who sincerely seek what is right” (p. 164). 

The concluding chapter is on The Various Sects 
of China. Here, on the basis of older studies by 
J. J. M. de Groot and Joseph Edkins and of some 
more recent observations by himself, the author 
gives brief characterizations of the secret societies 
which have played a role in Chinese history. 

As a final word Dr. Reichelt observes “ A very 
great deal of what China has cherished in its re- 
ligious life through millenniums must fall, for it 
cannot stand in the presence of truth. But the 
Chinese have also gained much of enduring worth, 
true and genuine values, both material and spirit- 
ual.” He expresses the hope that this precious 
heritage may be preserved. Certainly he has left 
us a book which stirs reflection. 


CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 


Mount Houyoxe CoLLeGce 
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Han Yii’s poetische Werke: Uebersetzt von Erwin 
von Zach (1872-1942). Edited with an intro- 
duction by JAMEs Ropert HicHTower. Pp. 
xi + 393. Cambridge: Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1952. (Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Studies VII.) 


In the Valhalla of the warriors of the pen, the 
shadow of Erwin Ritter von Zach must be deeply 
gratified by the Institute’s posthumous recognition 
of his irascible talent and prodigious industry. 
This re-issue, under one cover, of von Zach’s com- 
petent German translation of the poetic heritage 
of Han Yi (768-824) is indeed most welcome, 
and the Institute and the editor of the series, 
which now includes the integral translation of Tu 
Fii’s poetic works by the indefatigable hermit of 
Batavia (vol. VIII: I and II), deserve the heartiest 
thanks of all sinologists and students of Chinese 
poetry for a timely and most serviceable sportula. 
As meticulous and faithful a translator as one 
could be in the absence of canons of linguistic 
transposition from the great literatures outside 
the Semito-Aryan fold, von Zach has long deserved 
to have his work made accesible to a wider public, 
particularly to the younger generation of scholars 
one of whose predestined tasks is the systematic 
exploration, hall by hall and niche after niche, of 
the magnificent temple of Chinese literature. For 
many a connoisseur, or amateur willing to stray 
beyond the confines of standard anthologies, the 
lambent flame of Han Yii’s ¢ vetic muse shines as 
lucent as his nimbus of sainted essayist and style- 
reformer. To this reviewer it seems to scintillate 
even through the heavy texture of von Zach’s staid 
and avowedly catechumenical prose, especially in 
the rendering of the shorter poems so many of 
which are simple, unaffected, and warm in feeling 
and diction. 


Von Zach’s knowledge of Chinese syntax is sure 
and his appreciation of stylistic patterns high above 
the ordinary. True, he misconstrues occasionally 
a pre-caesural substantival-prepositional phrase or 
a relative clause as containing a finite verb. Thus, 
on p. 266, we note ‘Wasserlinsen bedecken den 
triiben See... . ‘Lianen umgeben den alten 
Baum... ,’ instead of ‘under its cover of duck- 
weed, the muddy pond ... ,’ ‘in its cage of creep- 
ers, the old tree .. .’; on p. 21, yang-yang lung 
fang tieh, ‘selbstzufrieden umspielt sie der duftige 


Schmetterling,’ should be rendered ‘ exultant seems 
the butterfly as it dallies with the perfume [of the 
flowers].’? No translator, however sure-footed, can 
avoid stumbling, now and then, on the pons asi- 
norum of Chinese parallelism, and von Zach has 
his share of slips and tumbles. Out of a score of 
possible citations, we may mention the relatively 
innocuous case of mistranslating, on p. 240, ti 
k‘ung, ‘the earth is blank ...’ (matching, in the 
next verse, ch‘i man, ‘the steps are filled [with 
snow] ...’) as ‘von Land und Luft.’ More seri- 
ous are instances when the translator’s acumen 
fails to solve a tricky parallelistic construction and, 
in his faulty rendering, does the poet a cruel injus- 
tice by imputing him stylistic gaucheries which no 
Chinese versifier would have ever committed. On 
p. 291, the line ‘Aus ihrer zarten, duftigen, vollen 
Schénheit erhebt sich erfrischendes Parfum,’ with 
its agglomeration of adjectives, would be absolutely 
impossible in Chinese poetry. It is to be re-trans- 
lated: ‘A rare fragrance arises (as if from no- 
where) to ripen thy beauty with mild redolence’ ; 
this to parallel, in the following distich, the verse 
‘a heavenly fay has labored to prune thee with a 
frosty knife.’ 

The translator’s rendering of the difficult and 
elaborate bouts rimés in which Han Yii matches 
wits and poetic resourcefulness with Meng Chiao 
and Li Cheng-feng and which fill Book VIII of 
his Collected Poems is no mean achievement of 
dogged perseverance and patient research. One 
would hesitate to cavil at an occasional failure on 
his part to note the syntactic connection between 
the two distichs, as in the case of one of Han Yii’s 
verses, on p. 228, where Sturmlettern and Brand- 
pfeile of the first distich are to be carried over as 
the grammatical subjects of the second, with bren- 
nen and stiirzen construed as active, and not 
neuter, verbs. 

The rich synonymy of Chinese is scarcely re- 
flected in the translation and little effort is made 
to differentiate shades of meaning. Seven Chinese 
vocables, single or compound, are indistinguishably 
equated with ‘Fahnen’ (pp. 89, 217, 218, 269, 
270, 276) ; ‘traurig,’ ‘ Sorge,’ ‘ Kummer,’ ‘ iippig,’ 
‘kalt,’ ‘hervorragen,’ each is used to translate half 
a dozen Chinese words or expressions. Frequently 
both consistency and stylistic variety seem to be 
sacrificed to mere expediency. On p. 104, in his 
rendering of Han Yii’s almost vernacular whimsey 
‘On my teeth falling out,’ von Zach, having ob- 
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served the poet’s deliberate reiteration of the char- 
acter lo, ‘to fall out,? which appears fifteen times 
in the short poem, endeavors to reproduce the 
diction of the original by repeating the word aus- 
fallen in diverse forms. On pp. 100-102, however, 
in the translation of ‘ The forest fire in the Lu-hun 
mountains’ written in a flamboyant and recherché 
style, fifteen distinct Chinese terms designating 
various shades of red are monotonously rendered 
as ‘rot,’ but, in the same poem, the dreadful fate 
of sundry representatives of the fauna of the forest 
is described with some attention paid to the piling 
up of synonyms in the text as ‘werden versengt, 
gebraten, gerdstet, geschmort ...’ Von Zach has 
little to contribute towards the solution of one of 
the fundamental problems in the methodology of 
translation from the Chinese, an accurate yet im- 
aginative rendition of the iterative, alliterative, 
or homoteleutic descriptive-predicative binoms. In 
about 30% of the total incidence of such binoms, 
von Zach resorts to longish paraphrases, otherwise 
he translates them indiscriminately as verbs, nouns, 
adjectives, or adverbial phrases. Thus the lines 
‘how curtly-curt this life’s season, how linger- 
lingering my purpose’ are rendered ‘ Wie schnell 
verrinnt doch die Zeit des Lebens! Warum sind 


meine Wiinsche auf (unerreichbare) Fernen ge- 
richtet?’ (p. 18). By contrast, tiao-ts‘ui, ‘(be- 
come) withered and wan,’ is translated simply as 
‘verwelken’ (p. 18) ; ¢s‘tao-ts‘ui, ‘ wizen and wan,’ 
as ‘im Elend’ (p. 29); ch‘ang-huang, ‘ flustered 
and bewildered,’ as ‘meine Niedergeschlagenheit’ 
(p. 31); fen-fen, ‘flurry-flurried,’ as ‘verschie- 
dene’ (p. 30). 

A scholar of gruff integrity, von Zach would have 
been the first to acknowledge these structural de- 
fects in the foundation of his imposing edifice. 
Our observations on them should in no way be 
taken as evidence of a desire to detract from the 
magnitude of his achievement. They are intended 
rather as a word of warning to those ambitious and 
industrious workers of our generation who may be 
planning to emulate him in the breadth and scope 
of his conceptions without disciplining themselves 
first through a searching and rigorous re-examina- 
tion of the methodological principles of translation 
in the field of Chinese literature. For this is per- 
haps the greatest and most challenging task be- 
queathed to our midcentury by the captious Ritter. 


Peter A. BoopBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





L’institution monarchique en Arabe Méridionale 
avant ’Islam (Ma‘in et Saba). By Jacques 
RyckMAns. (Bibliothéque du Muséon, Vol. 
28.) Pp. xxiii + 368. Louvain: PuBLica- 
TIONS UNIVERSITAIRES, 1951. 


In this important volume a young South-Arabian 
scholar, who is already well known to specialists 
for his papers and reviews, makes his début in 
wider Orientalistie circles. M. Ryckmans follows 
his distinguished uncle, M. Gonzague Ryckmans, 
into the field of the latter’s successful specializa- 
tion. In the present book the nephew shows him- 
self to be a thoroughly independent scholar of 
pronounced critical ability. Since the death of 


Nikolaus Rhodokanakis of Graz in 1945 (see M. 
Mlaker’s sketch of his life in Archiv fiir Orient- 
forschung, XV [1945-1951], 188f.) we have had 
no more monographic treatments of ancient South- 
Arabian civilization (outside of religion) on the 
basis of inscriptions. 


Now that Mlaker has also 


died, there is only Maria Hoéfner left among pro- 
ductive members of the Rhodokanakis school. The 
present book is, therefore, doubly welcome—for its 
own sake and as an indication that the historical 
and institutional study of this ancient civilization 
will not be neglected in future. 

M. Ryckmans divides his book into successive 
chapters or sections devoted successively to the 
kings of Ma‘in (pp. 11-49), the mukarribs of Saba’ 
(pp. 51-100), the kings of Saba’ (pp. 101-158), 
the kings of Saba’ and Dhfi-Raydin (pp. 158-210), 
the last groups of Sabaean kings, from about A. D. 
300 to 575 (pp. 210-256), and to a discussion 
of difficult chronological and historical problems 
(pp. 257-339). In each period he surveys the 
available material and classifies it carefully; his 
book will, accordingly, retain its value even if the 
advance of knowledge antiquates this or that detail. 
In my review I shall have to disregard the author’s 
classification of his material in order to bring 
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pertinent data together for examination. We shall 
consider particularly the question of chronology. 


The author has accepted the basic chronological 
structure given by the reviewer after the first cam- 
paign of excavation in Qatabin (BASOR, No. 119 
[1950], pp. 5-15), but not my downward revision 
after the second campaign the following year (re- 
capitulated briefly in a letter to M. G. Ryckmans, 
August 28th, 1951). In my first scheme I followed 
the new archaeological and palaeographical data 
which we had discovered, but adopted as my pivot 
the correlation between Classical and South- 
Arabian chronology defended most recently by 
K. Mlaker. The following year I was forced by 
our new finds to give up this pivot, which was 
replaced by a correlation never previously sug- 
gested, so far as I know. This correlation is now 
established beyond probability of serious error (I 
do not say “beyond possibility of error,” since any 
dogmatism would be rash in the present state of 
this particular field of research). 


In the 1951 campaign at Hajar? Kohlan, ancient 
Timna‘, we discovered many additional objects of 
late Hellenistic manufacture in the ruins of the 
great conflagration which put an end to the his- 
tory of the Qatabanian capital; the total number 
of foreign imports is now relatively considerable. 
Nowhere did we find any imported objects sug- 
gesting that there was any appreciable interval of 
time after the two copper lions with cupid 
riders from the reign of Shahr Yagil? Yuhargib 
and the late Hellenistic statue of the patrician 
matron Bar’at, from the reign of Waraw’il Ghay- 
lan Yuhan‘im, son of Shahr Yagil Yuhargib. But 
a dozen sherds of characteristic early terra sigillata 
(one bearing the impression of the potter Leontes) 
and Arretine ware* from the Augustan period, 
scattered in various places in or under the destruc- 
tion layer, make a date before about 25 B.c. for 





1 For the spelling and meaning of this word see BASOR, 
No. 119 (1950), p. 8, n. 9. 

* For the existing uncertainty about the length of the 
imperfect vowels of hollow verbs employed as hypocor- 
istica in South-Arabian personal names see ibid., p. 10, 
n. 10. However, it must be said that in Classical Arabic 
such imperfects tend to be long (Yaghith, Ya‘iiq). 

On the general date of the introduction of Arretine 
pottery in Italy see especially Dragendorff-Watzinger, 
Arretinische Reliefkeramik, 1948, pp. 15-19. The date 
lay certainly between cir. 50 and cir. 25 B.c., but nearer 
the latter than the former. The date of the introduction 
of terra sigillata is roughly about the same. 


the end of Timna‘ virtually impossible, and would 
not exclude a date a few years later. However, in 
his account of the expedition of Aelius Gallus 
against South Arabia in the reign of Augustus 
(24 B.c.), Strabo says explicitly that the Roman 
general reached Mar(s)iaba (Mariba in the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum of Augustus; cf. Ryckmans, 
p. 286) and that he was then only two days from 
the Spice Country. Since the latter was the regu- 
lar designation of Hadramaut at that time (also 
in the Periplus), it follows that Qatabin had 
already fallen into the hands of the kings of 
Hadramaut, who ruled it for at least a century 
(as we know from inscriptions found in Wadi 
Beihan). It is, therefore, reasonably certain that 
the kingdom of Qatabin had ceased to exist by 24 
B.C. and highly probable that Timna‘ had already 
been destroyed, since no Hadrami inscriptions 
whatever were found in our excavations at Hajar 
Kohlan. 

In 1951 we discovered an inscription of Naba- 
tum Yuhan‘im, and his son Marthadum, both 
called “kings (mlkw) of Qatabin”; the former 
is stated to have been the son of Shahr Hilal 
(Yuhaqbid), the latest king of Qataban mentioned 
in inscriptions found at Timna‘ itself. This stone 
inscription, which was found built into an Arab 
wall at Hajar Bin Humeid, nine miles south of 
Timna‘, is inscribed in characters which are later 
than the characters of the Qatabanian royal in- 
scriptions previously found; it mentions Harib 
and not Timna‘, which may have been destroyed 
already (however, the script is the same, mutatis 
mutandis, as that of a bronze plaque from Timna‘* 
published by Ryckmans, Muséon, LXII, 62 ff., No. 
367, and plate ii). In the 1952 campaign at Marib 
Dr. A. Jamme found an inscription in the Temple 
Awwim (the Haram Bilgis) which mentions this 
same Nabat as king of Qatabin. Jamme agrees 
with me in identifying this Nabat with the bearer 
of the era of Nabat (hurayf Nabat of the inscrip- 
tion SE 105 = RES 4196 = Hofner, WZKM, XL, 
25f. and Mlaker, WZKM, XL, 223f.), which is 
probably to be fixed between cir. 45 and 35 B.c. 
(the 316th year fell before the 396th year of the 
Sabaean era = A.D. 282). We may thus fix the 





*In the present volume J. Ryckmans argues against 
the identification of the era of “ Mabhid son of Abhad ” 
with the “Sabaean” era, as commonly held (pp. 304- 
312). While he makes a plausible case against the iden- 
tification, his arguments are in no way conclusive and 
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beginning of the era of Nabat, which was pre- 
sumably the accession year of the king, not later 
than 35 B.c. The era of Nabat would thus be 
parallel in one way to the era of Yezdegerd, which 
began with the accession of the last Sasanian king 
of Iran in A.D. 632 and is still used today (!). 
It is highly probable that the same era is to be 
found also in the Beihin inscription Glaser 1430 
== 1619 (RES 3958), which has also been squeezed 
by Jamme; the year 144 (generally supposed to 
be the Sabaean era) cannot be dated as early as 
A.D. 29 but must fall about 50-100 years later, 
to judge from the script (samples of which have 
been sent me by Dr. Jamme).° Following the era 
of Nabat, which would be expected in Beihin, we 
obtain a date not later than A. p. 110, which is very 
satisfactory. Since the use of the Sabaean era has 
other serious difficulties, it seems highly probable 
that we are right in our combination. 

There is nothing to suggest a long reign for 
Nabat, whom we may therefore date provisionally 
about 35-25 B.c. This date fell after the end of 
the kingdom of Ma‘in (J. Ryckmans, p. 28 below). 
which may be tentatively dated after c. 50 B.0.; 
it is not mentioned at all in connection with the 
invasion of Aelius Gallus, who passed through it 
on his way to Marib. 

The new date disposes of any attempt to identify 
the Ilasaros of Strabo with I](a)sharah, bin Far‘um 





seem to the reviewer unsuccessful, for the following 
reasons. The two (not three) inscriptions dated by this 
era (CIH 46, Gl. 379 = CIH 448) precede all inscriptions 
dated by the “Sabaean” era (see n. 5, below), which 
may reasonably be regarded as an abbreviation of the 
fuller formula. Moreover, the two inscriptions of the 
years 144 and 172 (see n. 5) almost certainly belong to 
the era of Nabat, which prevailed in later Qatabin, not 
in Saba’. The only remaining argument of any real 
cogency is derived from the reference in the en-Nemarah 
inscription of Imru’ul-Qais, “king of all the Arabs,” to 
a successful war against Negran, “ the city of Shammar ” 
(madinatu Sammar), which might indicate that the 
unifier of South Arabia, Shammar Yuhar‘ish, was still 
living as late as A.D. 328 or shortly before. However, 
the words need not indicate anything but that Shammar 
was alive at the beginning of the fourth century A.D., 
which is perfectly possible on the usual theory. 

5 RES 4197 bis is also to be dated by the same era. 
The date “172” is of Qatabanian origin, like that of 144 
(found in Beihfin), as shown by the invocation to the 
god ‘Amm. It therefore dates from just before the middle 
of the second century A.D., by which time the Sabaeans 
had perhaps taken control of the valley from the kings 
of Hadramaut. 


Yanhab, king of Saba’ and Dhii-Raydin, who 
ruled considerably later (see below). Ilasaros is 
described as the ruler of the Rhammanites who 
held Mar(s)iaba = Mariba (Maryab, Marib). The 
Romans besieged the city for six days but were 
forced to withdraw because of lack of water. In 
my judgment this Ilasaros cannot be separated from 
the earlier ruler of Saba’ with the same name: 
Il(a)sharah bin Sumuhu‘ ali Yanaf, mentioned in 
the inscription RES 4085 (published by Mordt- 
mann and Mittwoch in MV AeG, 37, Part i, pp. 
2 ff.) as suzerain of a certain chief (kabir) of the 
“whole tribe of Rayman (correctly inferred by 
Mordtmann and Mittwoch from the collective 
Aryaém, on which see loc. cit.). Since the valley 
(sirr) of Ramman (scarcely Raman, as they write) 
is mentioned in the same inscription, it is not cer- 
tain whether Rayman or Rammén underlay the 
Greek Payyavtwy of Strabo; we can safely disre- 
gard the improbable older suggestion Radmén. 
In both this text and RES 4132 (— Mordtmann 
and Mittwoch, No. 14) the contemporary Sabaean 
ruler, Dhamar‘ ali Dhirrih (so read in RES 4085: 
5, where the last letter must be DH, not B), is 
mentioned ; the excellent facsimiles show that their 
script is identical in character with the ornamental 
Qatabanian script of the reign of Shahr Yagil 
Yuhargib and his immediate successors, about 75- 
25 B.c. The script of Dhamar* ali Dhirrih’s son, 
Nasha’karib Yuha’min is nearly the same, but 
SH is intermediate in form between the inscrip- 
tions of the group which we have been discussing 
and the inscriptions of the slightly later houses of 
Wahab’il Yahuz and his younger contemporary, 
Yarim Ayman I. In these latter texts and those 
of the following period SH tends everywhere to re- 
semble the four-bar Greek sigma, though reversed. 


About the third generation after the invasion of 
Aelius Gallus, we find Karib’il Watar Yuhan‘im 
appearing as the principal king of Saba’, with the 
balance of power oscillating between him and his 
contemporaries Yarim Ayman I and the latter’s 
son, ‘Alhin Nahfin. This Karib’il is clearly the 
Charibael of the Periplus, dated by mention of the 
contemporary Nabataean king Maliku II (c. 39/ 
40-71/72), and called “king of the two peoples of 
Humayr (= Himyar)® and the Sabaeans.” At the 


®° The Greek transcription Ounpira: has the o-e sequence 
characteristic of all such transcriptions of Arabic diminu- 
tives in the first millennium a.p. The modern South- 
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same time Ili‘azz (Eleazos) appears in the Periplus 
as king of the Spice Lands (Hadramaut and Qata- 
bin). This must be Ili‘azz Yalit I, son of ‘Ammi- 
dhahar and contemporary of Sha‘irum Awtar, king 
of Saba’? The date of this synchronism would be 
about A.D. 50, and the creation of the dual king- 
dom of Saba’ and Dhi-Raydan in the time of 
Shitirum Awtar and his three co-rulers of Saba’ 
would fall somewhere about A. D. 60. 

The objection to this synchronism derived from 
the dual suzerainty attributed to Charibael in the 
Periplus, whereas Karib’il appears only as “king 
of Saba’” in his own inscriptions, is not serious, 
since there is no reason to doubt that the Periplus 
describes the actual situation, without reference to 
titles. It is not true, as sometimes stated, that 
Humayr-Himyar was synonymous with Dht- 
Raydan, which formed part of the dual title of 
subsequent kings of Saba’ from ec. 60 to c. 270 A. D. 
As already pointed out by the author (p. 306 f.), 
the earliest Ethiopic inscriptions, from the fourth 
century A. D., clearly distinguish between Humayr 
and Raydin, no matter whether the language em- 
ployed is Ethiopic, Greek, or “Sabaean.”* Nor 





Arabic tradition preserves the old form Humeir against 
Sabaean HMYR and Classical Arabic Himyar. 

7 The inscriptions discovered in the autumn of 1952 
by Frank P. Albright at Khor Rory, ancient Samar 
(SMRM) in the land of the Sa’kal (S’KDHN), the 
classical Sachalitae of the Zofar region in western ‘Oman, 
repeatedly mention Il‘azz Yalit, king of Hadramaut, and 
refer to their authors as “ inhabitants of Shabwat (capi- 
tal of Hadramaut),” or as “ Hadrami colonists ”; they 
also mention the “army of Hadramaut in the land of 
the Sa’kal.” Their script fits neatly into the palaeo- 
graphic development of the first century A.D. (early 
rather than late), so there can be no reasonable doubt 
that this is the Eleazos of the Periplus (cir. A.D. 50), 
there described as king of the spice country. One inscrip- 
tion, in somewhat more archaic script, refers to Yadi‘ ‘ab, 
son of Ghaylin, king of Hadramaut, who is evidently 
the Yadi‘ ’ab Ghaylin, son of Ghaylan, king of Hadra- 
maut, whose inscription (in the same script, more ele- 
gantly executed) was found by A. Jamme in Wadi 
Beihin. In my revised table of kings of Hadramaut this 
king is placed in the first generation A. D., about A.D. 25. 
It is thus certain that these two Hadrami kings con- 
trolled South Arabia from west of Beihin to east of 
Zofar, a distance of nearly a thousand miles in a straight 
line. 

8’ See now Littmann’s definitive study of the inscrip- 
tions of ‘Hzinad in Miscellanea Academica Berolinensia 
(Berlin, 1950), pp. 97-127. It may be observed in this 
connection that the first known Abyssinian conqueror of 
any part of South Arabia was the GDRT of the Sabaean 


do the Sabaean inscriptions from the first century 
A.D. ever identify the two names or the peoples 
which they represent. Of course, by juggling the 
references one can show that Humayr and Raydan 
were sometimes on the same side of a given situa- 
tion, but that does not prove identity. 

To recapitulate briefly, the finds in WAdi Beihan 
in 1950 and 1951 prove that the destruction of 
Timna‘ — almost certainly by Hadramaut — came 
after the introduction of terra sigillata and Arre- 
tine ware in the third quarter of the last century 
B.C., but not long enough afterwards to permit 
us to lower the date of the destruction appreciably 
after c. 25 B.c. During the preceding quarter- 
century (roughly speaking), the power of Qatabin 
declined rapidly from the high point which it had 
attained under Shahr Yagil Yuhargib (c. 75-50 
B.C.), the most powerful king of Qatabin yet 
known, as well as its greatest builder. Under this 
king Saba’ was probably only partly independent, 
and the region of Marib as well as the Djéf 
(Ma‘in) was subject to Qatabin. The latest kings 
of the Minaeans whose inscriptions have been pre- 
served (to judge strictly from their palaeography) 
were subject to Qatabin at this time, and it was 
probably then (not later than c. 35 B.c.) that the 
Minaean kingdom was ended by their Qatabanian 
suzerains. 

The author goes into considerable detail in dis- 
cussing the vexed subject of Minaean chronology. 
In 1939 (BASOR, 73, 8f.) F. V. Winnett dated 
the Minaean kings now known between ec. 500 B. c. 
and a terminus between 24 B.c. and a.p. 50. The 
late K. Mlaker followed in 1943 by dating them 
between c. 725 B.c. and the third century B. c. 
In 1947 Philby returned to a modification of 
Hommel’s chronology (1300-700 3B. c), placing the 


inscriptions from cir. 50-60 A.p. It is no longer possible 
to treat him as a ruler of an imaginary Habashat tribe 
of South-Arabian provenience; cf. Conti Rossini, Journal 
Asiatique, 1921, pp. 10 ff., whose dates should be lowered 
by nearly a century. This GDRT is probably the Agdir 
of the native Abyssinian king-lists (cf. Budge, A History 
of Ethiopia, London, 1928, p. 208), whose name also 
appears as Zagdir for *Za-Agdir; the broken plural 
formation may include several kings by the same name 
or title. He may easily be the author of the famous 
Monumentum Adulitanum (cf. Budge, pp. 236 ff.) or the 
first-century king who set up the Greek inscription pub- 
lished by Littmann in Deutsche Aksum-Expedition, IV, 
2f. His relation to the Zoskales of the Periplus remains 
to be determined; he may have been the latter’s imme- 
diate successor. 
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Minaean kings between c. 1120 and 630 B.c. My 
chronology allowed the Kingdom of Ma‘in a dura- 
tion of about three centuries, between c. 400 and 
ce. 100 B.c. J. Ryckmans (pp. 257-268) objects 
that this is not sufficient and proposes to date it 
between c. 550 and c. 125. I now agree that the 
period must be extended—but downward, not up- 
ward; a date between c. 400 and c. 35 B. c. would 
suit the evidence very well. Three hundred and 
fifty years are quite enough for about twenty at- 
tested kings. Since not a single Minaean inscrip- 
tion is boustrophedon we must come down some 
decades after the establishment of the monarchy 
in Saba’ for the first known Minaean kings. There 
is nothing in the palaeography of the inscriptions 
against this comparatively low date; the archaic 
forms of letters changed little until well down into 
the fourth century and even into the third century 
B. c. Monarchy was first introduced in Saba’ and 
spread rapidly from there into the other states. 
My date for the institution of the Sabaean Mon- 
archy, about 450 B.c., is a century earlier than 
Mlaker’s, but coincides with that of the late N. 
Rhodokanakis, as Grohmann has assured me; it is 
practically identical with J. Ryckmans’ date about 
420 B.C. 

While my over-all Minaean chronology is fairly 
close to that of the author, we differ radically in 
our arrangement of the kings. There is no room 
here for a prolonged discussion ; my order is based 
largely on palaeography and on a restudy of the 
chronology of Lihyin in the wake of Winnett’s 
pioneering investigation.® I will just say here that 








®See F. V. Winnett, A Study of the Lihyanite and 


the dynasty of Ilyafi‘ Waqah, as well as Wagah’il 
Nabat, must be dated in the second century B. ©., 
as established by a careful study of the inscriptions 
of el-‘Ula. Incidentally, the script of the Minaean 
kings who reigned in Dedan (el-‘Ula) is so close 
in form to that of the second-century kings of 
Qatabin that a divergent date is quite impossible.*° 
My 1950 list has been thoroughly revised on the 
basis of the material available up to the summer 
of 1951; the main difference lies in inserting the 
kings Halikarib Sidqu bin Abiyadi* (Riyiém?) and 
his son Hufnum Yathi‘ (cf. the famous List of 
Hierodules) between Dynasties I and II, and 
dating them about 300 B.c. I have also inserted 
Yithi’il Riyém and his son Tubba‘karib after the 
group just mentioned, toward the end of the third 
century B.c. On the other hand, we must dis- 
tinguish between two kings bearing the name 
Ilyafa‘ Yashur, one of whom, who was the father 
of Hufnum Riyim, appears at Dedan in the late 
second century, while the other, Ilyafit Yashur II, 
was son of Waqah’il Yathi‘, vassal of Shahr Yagil 
Yuhargib of Qatabin, and was thus perhaps the 
last king of Ma‘in, about the middle of the last 
century B.C. 

There are naturally a great many more observa- 
tions which might be made with regard to this 
admirable volume, on which we heartily congratu- 
late its author. Space, however, forbids. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


JouHns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 





Thamudic Inscriptions, Toronto, 1937; ef. BASOR, 
No. 66 (1937), pp. 30f. 
1° See my forthcoming article “ Dedan,” planned for 


the Albrecht Alt Festschrift. 





Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum, Pars quinta, 
Inscriptiones saracenicas continens, Tomus I, 
fasciculus 1: Inscriptiones safaiticae, Paris, 
1951. 


As the result of a report submitted to the Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres by J. B. 
Chabot in 1936, the Académie decided to complete 
the Corpus by adding a fifth part, to contain the 
Safaitic, Lihyanic, and Thamudic texts from 
North Arabia, and to be entitled Inscriptiones 
saracenicae. The editing of this fifth part was 


entrusted to the eminent orientalist, Professor G. 
Ryckmans of Louvain, well-known for his work in 
the field of South Arabic. The appearance of the 
first fascicule, containing 5380 Safaitic inscrip- 
tions, is a noteworthy event in the domain of 
Semitic epigraphy. It brings together a mass of 


material hitherto scattered in publications not 
always easily accessible, and also presents for the 
first time the great Dunand collection of nearly 
2700 texts. On the basis of the Dunand collection 
the editor has been able to propose improved read- 
ings of many texts in the older collections. Where 
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its help was not available he has performed miracles 
in making sense of poorly copied inscriptions. 

The inscriptions now gathered together in the 
Corpus are by no means all of the Safaitic mate- 
rial available. Littmann has published 1302 texts 
(Safaitic Inscriptions, Leyden, 1943. Publications 
of the Princeton University Archaeological Expe- 
ditions to Syria in 1904-5 and 1909. Division IV, 
Section C); Ryckmans himself has recently pub- 
lished 17 more (Le Muséon, LXIV, 1951, pp. 83- 
91); W. H. Worrell published 4 in AJSZ, LVIII, 
1941, p. 217f.; and Mr. G. L. Harding and the 
writer have about 750 texts which they hope to 
publish shortly (cf. BASOR, No. 122, 1951, pp. 
49-52). 

Most of the Safaitic inscriptions come from the 
great lava and basalt field (the so-called harrah) 
south-east of Damascus. Many of them are dated, 
but dated by purely local events which are of 
little help in establishing the general chronology 
of the texts. However, a reference in one (C 4866) 
to the war of the Romans against the Nabataeans 
shows that they go back to at least 106 A. D., while 
mention in another (C4448) of “the year the 
Persians came to Bosra” may indicate that some 
date from as late as 614 A.D. and the rise of Islam 
(cf. Ryckmans’ discussion of Safaitic chronology 
in Comptes rendus of the Académie, 1942, pp. 
133 ff.). 

It is a common opinion that Safaitic inscrip- 
tions contain nothing but proper names, but a 
perusal of the present volume will show that this 
is by no means the case. The long genealogies are 
frequently followed by a statement of some sort, 
and a compilation of these statements yields quite 
an extensive vocabulary. This vocabulary betrays 
little South Arabic influence; hence it is most 
improbable that the Safaitic Arabs were immi- 
grants from the Yemen, in spite of their use of a 
script derived ultimately from South Arabia. 

The task of reviewing the new volume of the 
Corpus is made difficult by the fact that neither 
the volume of plates nor a word-list has yet ap- 
peared. The reviewer will, therefore, confine him- 
self to a discussion of certain words and phrases 
that are of common occurrence. 

(1) wgm — This verb occurs at least 175 times. 
Littmann (Thamid und Safad, p. 1114.) rendered 
it by: “he laid a stone (stones) on the tomb 
(tombs),” being influenced in his interpretation 
by the occurrence in classical Arabic of the noun 


wagm, “a heap of stones marking a grave or the 
way,” and by the existence of a custom, still preva- 
lent in some parts of the Arab world, of passers-by 
casting a stone on a grave. As an objection to 
Littmann’s interpretation, Ryckmans pointed out 
that in at least one inscription (Dunand 716a 
= (C2113) wgm denotes an act performed on 
behalf of a living person. He, therefore, suggested 
giving to the word a more general meaning, “to 
set up a mark” an action which might be per- 
formed on behalf of either the living or the dead. 
Hence in the Corpus he renders wgm consistently 
by signum posuit. Littmann has admitted the force 
of Ryckmans’ argument and in his Safattic In- 
scriptions, p. xx, suggests that the word has two 
meanings, “he laid a stone on the tomb” and “he 
erected a pile of stones.” 

However, an examination of the usage of wgm 
casts doubt on the correctness of either Littmann’s 
or Ryckmans’ rendering of it. The verb is nor- 
mally followed by the preposition ‘J and a proper 
name (e.g. wwgm ‘l grm’l, 4122), but there are 
a number of instances where it stands by itself as 
the final word of the inscription (e.g. Ihkm bn 
bgrmh wwgm, 677), and thus seems to be intransi- 
tive or stative in meaning. In these respects its 
usage is identical with that of the stative verbs 
wlh (= waltha, “to be distraught,” ndm (= na- 
dima, “to sorrow, be sad,” and ng‘ (probably 
having the same meaning as wagt‘a, “to suffer 
pain, to ache”; see Littmann, Saf. Insc., p. 32), 
which are either followed by ‘J and a proper name 
or stand alone at the end of the sentence (cf. 768 
and 4984, 2240 and 4988, 23 and 763; ef. also 
tSwq “to long for,” in 100 and 93). Furthermore, 
wgm seems to be interchangeable with these other 
verbs, all of which express the idea of grief (cf., 
e.g., wwlh ‘I ’mh wl *bh (2768) and ww[g]m ‘ 
*bh wil ’mh (2379), fwlh ‘I *syh (4981) and wwgm 
‘l *Syth (2531), wng ‘Il sfwn wil nr (2589) and 
wwgm ‘l sfwn wl nr (2615), wng* ‘TI dnt wkst 
(2192) and wwgm ‘l kst (2189). The fact that 
in classical Arabic wagama expresses the idea of 
grief (“to remain silent with downcast eyes, in 
grief or anger,” i.e. to be overcome by emotion) 
confirms the result obtained by the comparative 
method. I would suggest that it be rendered by 
“to grieve,” or “to mourn.” It may be pointed 
out that the comparative method was used with 
success by Littmann in establishing the meaning 
of the verb hrs, “to be on the watch for.” 
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(ii) w'm— So Ryckmans reads in 83, 96, 103, 
152, 748, 1686, 1932, 2755, and renders by salu- 
tem or salutationem (cf. wa‘ama, “to salute”). 
But its use is identical with that of wgm and there 
can be little doubt that in every case wgm should 
be read. Note especially 2755 where the verb ex- 
presses the emotion aroused by finding traces (’tr) 
of the author’s friends. In 2620 the editor reads 
w‘m but translates as though it were wgm. 

(iii) b’s mzll— This phrase, preceded by the 
conjunction w or f, appears in 1682, 2541, 2544, 
2551, 2713, 3679, 3953, 3967, and 5199. Littmann 
(op. cit., p. 111) takes b’s as a verb, “ he mourned,” 
and mzll as a passive participle (muzallal) in the 
accusative of condition, “being overshadowed, i.e. 
overwhelmed, by grief.” Ryckmans, however, takes 
b’s as a noun and mzil as an active participle and 
renders by et vae expungenti. This rendering is 
much less probable than that of Littmann. The 
contexts in which the phrase occurs demand that 
it be an expression of the author’s feelings, in 1682 
when he remembered his maternal uncle, in 2541, 
2544 and 2713 when he found the inscription or 
traces of his friends. In other inscriptions the 
emotion aroused by such a discovery is one of sad- 
ness (cf. 1044, 2547, 4963, 4984, etc.). It is, there- 
fore, natural to expect the expression of a similar 
sentiment here. Note that in L 99 b’s mzil is pre- 
ceded by fbky, “and he wept,” and in L 1300 by 
fbky w'll, “and he wept and moaned.” The mean- 
ing which Littmann gives to b’s is, however, open 
to question. The normal meaning of the root is 
“to be wretched, miserable.” I would, therefore, 
suggest that b’s mzll be rendered by “he was 
miserable, completely overwhelmed.” 

(iv) rsm mny in C 845, 2280, 2281, 2283-2285, 
2835, 3064 and 5087 should be read rgm mny, as 
Littmann (op. cit., Addenda, p. 348) has shown. 
Rgmt mny is correctly read in 304 and 305. The 
editor renders the latter part of these two texts, 
wwgm ‘l hdnt (d'‘r, 305) hbbth rgmt mny, as fol- 
lows: Ht posutt signum pro Hudhunnata (Dha‘ira, 
305). Amavit eum; fastidivit. Mortem ; but a more 
probable translation is “and he grieved for HDNT 
(Dhu'r), his beloved, who abhorred death” (lit. 
“abhorring death”). 

(v) bgl— This word occurs in inscriptions such 
as wry h’bl hnhl bql (2670) and wdt’? hdr bql 
(1722). Littmann (op. cit., p. 99) takes it as a 
participle, bagil, and renders it by “seeking green 
fodder.” His rendering is based on the fact that 


in classical Arabic the verb bagala means “to 
germinate, to sprout,” and the noun bagl denotes 
“the vegetation produced by the spring rain” 
(Lane). The idea of “seeking bagl” is, however, 
expressed by the 5th form of the verb. The editor 
of the Corpus has rejected Littmann’s interpreta- 
tion on the ground that in two inscriptions (2005 
and 2206) the word is written bgll and must, 
therefore, be derived from galla, “to be small, 
few.” Hence he renders it by cum paucitate. 

But it is difficult to see why in twenty-three in- 
scriptions the authors should take the trouble of 
informing us that they pastured “with a few 
(animals)” and should never, in a single instance, 
inform us when they pastured “with many,” as 
must surely have been the case sometimes. The 
reviewer is inclined to doubt the correctness of the 
editor’s reading bgll in 2005 and 2206, just as he 
is inclined to doubt the reading bnql rather than 
bql in 2758 (cf. 269, 2926, etc.) and 3234. The 
fact that in 19 instances bq/ is used after the verb 
ry suggests that Littmann was on the right track 
in deriving it from baqala. It is evident, however, 
that when bq/ is used after the verb r‘y, it cannot 
be a participle but must be a noun denoting what 
the animals pastured upon. In Hebrew r‘y takes 
the substance pastured upon in the accusative (e. g. 
*ephraim ré’eh riiah, “ Ephraim feeds upon wind,” 
Hos. 12:2, and ré’eh ’épher, “he feeds on ashes,” 
Is. 44: 20). The same seems to be true of Safaitic 
as well, e. g. wr'y h’bl hnhl bql: “and he pastured 
the camels in the valley on bagl” (2670) ; wr[‘]y 
h’bl br’ dkr by(l): “and he pastured the camels 
at the watering-place of Dhakir on bagl” (1338) ; 
wry hnhl bql bdkr: “and he pastured [his ani- 
mals] in the valley on bagi at Dhakir.” But when 
bql is used after the verb wgd or dt’, it seems to 
be an adjective in the accusative of condition, e. g. 
wsyr fwgd hwrd bql: “and he came and found the 
watering-place producing bagl, i.e. covered with 
baql” (1293) ; wd? hwrd bql: “and he spent the 
spring at the watering-place which was covered with 
bagl” (1151). Classical Arabic knows an adjec- 
tive bagil; cf. balad bagqil, “a region producing 
bagl” (Lane). 

There are other passages where the interpreta- 
tion of the editor is open to question, but this 
should not be allowed to obscure the fact that he 
has greatly advanced our understanding of the 
Safaitic texts. To the elucidation of innumerable 
problems he has brought wide scholarship, keen 
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insight, and sound judgment. Both he and the 
Académie are to be congratulated on the general 
excellence of this latest addition to a monumental 
work. The appearance of the next fascicle, to con- 


tain the Libyanic and Thamudic inscriptions, will 
be awaited with impatience. 
F. V. WINNETT 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 





Prose and Poetry from Hadramawt. Edited, col- 
lated and corrected with an introductory 
preface. By R. B. Sergeant. Pp. vii, 87 in 
English; 184 in Arabic, including index. 
London: Tayior’s ForEIGN Press, 1951. 
35s net. 


This work presents authentic raw material for 
the study of the civilization of Arabia’s Hadra- 
mawt, all gathered, recorded and presented in the 
most scholarly fashion. Hadramis will acknowl- 
edge its validity. Qualified Oriental littérateurs 
will approve its treatment and Arabic scholars 
will be grateful for the service Dr. Serjeant has 
rendered and will offer their thanks with his to 
the people whose aid he received. 

Furthermore, the fact that the assistance of 
calligraphers was secured deserves comment and 
commendation, for some able Orientalists have 
had their scholarly results spoiled by the need to 
have their own unskilled handwriting repro- 
duced. There are others besides Eastern folk 
whose wsthetic enjoyment of fine literature is en- 
hanced when the words are embodied in worthy 
calligraphy. 

Dr. Sarjeant, with the modesty of the best 
scholarship, did not depend wholly or chiefly upon 
impressions and observations of his own that might 
have been affected by inexperience. Rather, he set 
himself to learn what the Hadramis themselves 
say about themselves when they speak and write 
among themselves. The remarks and results are 
apt to be quite different from what people say 
when their object is to influence the opinion they 
want others to have of them. Colloquial literature, 
like that of the Thousand Nights and a Night, 
unexpurgated, enshrines truly the thought of the 
people of the time about life. It is candid, rather 
than sophisticated. It seeks to entertain, not to 
deceive, those who hear or read and does not sup- 
press what is true even though it is uncompli- 
mentary. The author of this book was indeed well 
advised to study the indigenous literature, in order 


to understand and portray the actual cultural 
status of the people of Hadramawt. 

In other respects also Dr. Serjeant pursued his 
investigations wisely. He was accompanied by his 
wife, a fact that unquestionably pleased the Arabs 
among whom he moved, for the Arabs understand 
and approve of marriage for all, and for more 
than one good reason. He also maintained known 
headquarters, which was well, for it bespoke re- 
sponsibility. In addition, he made trips to other 
localities, with shorter and longer stays. He thus 
increased his appraisal experience and broadened 
his sympathies, which all too often influence judg- 
ment. His visits had definite objectives, which 
made his inquiries and investigations clear and 
easy for others to understand, and therefore wel- 
come, and resulting in more fruitful returns for 
himself. In Arabia, when the questions asked are 
honestly linguistic and literary, they are gladly 
answered. There is nothing the Arab—any Arab 
— is so happy to talk about, and teach, as his 
language. 

Still another highly commendable feature of 
Dr. Serjeant’s book is his constant use of the work 
of his European and Arabic predecessors in that 
part of Arabia. He has his own manuscript bib- 
liography of Arab and other authors and makes 
frequent reference to these sources. Among the 
specimens of verse that he includes in this work 
he mentions three, copies of which Count Land- 
berg possessed. Part of Count Landberg’s library 
was acquired by the Yale University Library at 
New Haven, Connecticut. On inquiry I was re- 
liably informed that these three poems are not 
among those in the Yale collection. 

Dr. Serjeant also included phonograph records 
and catalogues issued commercially, which is still 
somewhat of an innovation in a scholarly pro- 
duction, but is another case of good guidance and 
judgment. In addition, he solicited and secured, 
not merely the information, but also the co-opera- 
tion and collaboration of living Hadrami scholars, 
local informants, friends and patrons of South 
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Arabian literature. The result is that this is not 
a one-man work, even though one man made the 
book. The full page of acknowledgments is a credit 
to the author’s generous spirit as well as a tribute 
to many friends. It is easy to believe that he and 


others like him will always be welcome to Arabia’s 
hospitality. 

The author’s translations and commentary will 
be eagerly welcomed by all interested in the cul- 
tural anthropology of Southern Arabia. 


Epwin E. CALVERLEY 





The Book of Idols. Being a translation from the 
Arabic of the Kitab al-Asnim by Hisham ibn- 
al-Kalbi. Translated with introduction and 
notes by N. A. Faris. Pp. xii-++ 59. Prince- 
ton: PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 1952. 
$2.50. 


Ibn al-Kalbi’s (d. 821/2) collection of data on 
some twenty deities of the jahiliyya represents the 
earliest effort of its kind undertaken by a Muslim 
scholar. Hence its importance for our understand- 
ing of the background of Islamic origins and 
hence the difficulties the text opposes to an ade- 
quate interpretation. The book has been used by 
Wellhausen and others in their studies of pre- 
Islamic religion. Nonetheless the addition of an 
English translation to the (partial) French and 
the (complete) German versions already in exist- 
tence should be warmly welcomed in view of the 
fact that comparative religion has not as yet taken 
sufficient notice of Arabian paganism. Since the 
principal value of a translation of the Kitab al- 
asnam is in offering new materials to the scholar 
unfamiliar with Arabic and Arabian conditions 
the most painstaking accuracy in rendering out-of- 
the-way terms or concepts is indicated. Therefore, 
Dr. Faris is to be thanked for having eliminated 
some old translators’ errors in his own version. He 
has correctly seen that the habasiyya on p. 25 of 
the Arabie text (ed. Ahmad Zaki Pasha [Cairo, 
1914; 2nd. ed., Cairo, 1924]), is not a Heze as 
Wellhausen and following him Miss Klinke-Rosen- 
berger, Das Gotzenbuch ... (Leipzig, 1941), p. 43, 
interpret the term, but simply an Abyssinian 
woman (in the shape of which the threatened 
goddess al-‘Uzza appears to the Muslim general). 
The error had already been pointed out by F. 
Stummer, ZDMG, XCVIiII (1944), 379, who 
identified in the passage the Hellenistic cliché 
that depicted dethroned deities and demons in the 
likeness of dark-skinned people. Unfortunately, 
however, such advances over his predecessors are 


comparatively rare in Dr. Faris’ work. His ren- 
dering of the Arabic verses which contain the 
documentation of Ibn al-Kalbi’s descriptive state- 
ments has not infrequently been vitiated by a most 
unhappy tendency to present the reader with attrac- 
tive English lines. The smooth flow of the trans- 
lated poetry will at times merely conceal the 
difficulties of the Arabic text; but at others it has 
been attained by omission or distortion of charac- 
teristic detail unless it be assumed that Mr. Faris 
misunderstood his text. The following comments 
(most of which, incidentally, are in basic agree- 
ment with Miss Klinke-Rosenberger’s version) will 
illustrate this observation. 


P. 13 of the translation/ P. 157 of the Arabic text: 
‘aqild suyifin; not: studded swords, but precious swords, 
15/17°: wa-kaifa nasru-kumu man laisa yantasiru; not: 
How can you stand by one which doth not triumph? 
But: How can you help one who does not (i.e., is not 
able to) help himself? 
17/19**>: .. . bi-fart "lati ahmat furii‘a suqami. Not: 
(she swore an oath) by her to whom the vales of Suqim 
were dedicated; but: by the tree(-top) of her who has 
made a himd (or temenos) of the tree(top)s of Suqim. 
18/20*°: fa-wadda‘a fi ’l-qasmi. Dr, Faris paraphrases 
these words by saying: 

And when the cow was offered upon the altar, 

And its flesh divided, his portion was foul. 


The phrase, however, merely says: and then he hastened 
(wadda‘a = asra‘a!) to distribute (its meat). (In the 
preceding line, 20°, Dr, Faris omits in the description 
of the “little cow,” to translate, min al-udm, a reddish 
one. ) 

19/217: wa’r-rdqisati ila Mina. Not: By the stars 
that [watch over] Mina; but: by (the camels) that go 
quickly toward Mina. The phrase lives on in Islamic 
poetry; cf., e.g., Kutayyir (ed. Pérés), 114.5, where the 
commentary equals ragas with babab, an amble. 
19/21°°: murrdn¢ omitted from the translation. Miss 
Klinke-Rosenberger, p. 40, suggests an emendation of the 
difficult text. The passage as it now stands may, how- 
ever, be rendered: ... the thrust of a bold warrior with 
(a spear made of) dogwood. 


20/22°-23*: The lines are published and translated in 
J. Hell’s Neue Hudailiten-Diwane, II (Leipzig, 1933), 
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Abii Hiras, 7. 1-2.4-5. Some of their difficulties are dis- 
cussed by Hell, p. 31, note 3; cf. also the references 
which Miss Klinke-Rosenberger adds, p. 101, note 166, 
to her version, p. 41. Here it should only be noted that 
na‘l is “‘sandal” rather than “shoe”; balil, “ humid ” 
rather than “refreshing”; and p. 22°, waglu-hum*- 
jamil, does not mean: Truly they are a worthy present 
to give; but something like: their (the two pieces of 
leather that make up the sandal’s upper part) joining 
together is good. 

21/24*-7: the verses are Abi Hiras (Hell), 12.1-4. 
21/24* end; wa-lam yatifi. Not: he did not appear; 
but: he did not go around (among his guests as a host 
would). 

21/24°-*: Faris translates incorrectly: 


If he were living he would have come up with a cup 
Of the banu-Hatif make, filled with Bacchus oil. 
Generous and noble is he; no sooner his wine cups 
Are filled than they become empty, like an old tank 
full of holes in the midst of winter. 
The verses actually mean: 
If he were living, he would have given them a morning- 
draught from a well-filled (jar) in which ivory cups of 
the Bani Hatif make (are swimming). (Cf. Hell, loc. 
cit., and R. Geyer, Zwei Gedichte ..., II, 152.) 
He had a bulky heap of ashes and a big kettle; his soup- 
bowl resembled in winter a water tank full of holes. 
21/24: wa-marru ’r-rihi bi'l-gharaf. Not: ... the wind 
which blows through its empty chambers (ghuraf!) ; 
but: ... through the gharaf shrubs, or stalks. 


22/26: Not: O thou al-‘Uzza! Remove thy veil and 
tuck up thy sleeves; 
Summon up thy strength and deal Khalid 
an unmistakable blow. 
But: O thou al-‘Uzza! Fall upon Halid, do not cause 
disappointment; throw off your veil and tuck up your 
garment. 


22/267: Not: Thou shalt be doomed to ignominy and 
shame; but: thou shalt quickly incur ignominy—so help 
yourself! 


25/297: Faris: and (I) held fast to the veils of its 
(the House of God’s) curtains; rather: . to the 
striped Yamanite cloaks of its garments. The commen- 
tary explains, p. 299, the key-word, al-wasd@il, as al- 
burid. 

25/298”: bi-mufda 's-suyili. Faris: where the valleys 
meet; more precisely: where the torrents break forth. 
25/29": Faris omits the beginning of the line: Birds 
are perched on it (or, him). 

26/30°: fa-taraktu-ha tallan tundzi‘u ashamé is an old 
crux of the translators. Miss Klinke-Rosenberger, p. 45 
(following Wellhausen, Reste, p. 58), has: ich liess sie 
(the idol Ruda) in Ruinen auf dunkler Heide; Stummer, 
loc, cit., proposes: ich liess sie als Ruinenhiigel, indem 
sie grenzt an den “ Schwarzen.” Faris interprets: And 
I left it a heap of ashes, charred and black. The passage 
may perhaps be rendered more accurately: And I left it 
a heap of (charred ashes) vying (in hue) with a black 


(raven). For asham as applied to the raven ef., e. g., 
ZamabSari, Asds al-balagha (Cairo, 1341/1922), I, 428a. 
27/31°: hadit is here (love-) talk, flirtatious converse; 
cf.,e.g., ‘Abid (Lyall), 15.14. Therefore the verse means: 
She said—Come, let us flirt. I said—No, God and Islam 
will prevent you. 


27/31**: The verse is, as it were, the apodosis of the 
question contained in the preceding line. Therefore: 
(If you had, i.e. seen Muhammad etc.) you should have 
seen the light of God shine . 
28/327°: wa-girnin gad taraktu ’t-taira minhu 
ka-mu'‘tanizi 'l'wdriki min manéfi. 
Faris: A matchless peer! I no longer augur at its shrine, 
But stay away as the menstruating women stand 
afar off from Manaf. 

Rather: And many an adversary (have I killed) leaving 
the birds (to crowd) at a distance from him as the men- 
struating women... 
29/34*: Faris renders the verse, Zuhair (Ahlwardt), 
10.24: 

He moved therefrom and reached a mountain top, 

Like a high altar sprinlked with the blood of sacrifice. 
Rather: And he (the falcon) turned away from it (the 
sand-grouse) and reached the top of a (mountain-) look- 
out, marqaba, (blood-stained) like the sacrificial table 
(“ Opferplatte ”) whose surface the victims have covered 
with blood. 
30/35*: mautiér is not simply “ wronged ” but “ obliged 
to but frustrated in taking blood-revenge.” 
30/35°: Mr. Faris omits zird “in falsehood, lyingly.” 
30/377: wa-min an-nds man yanhalu-hé ’mra'al-Qais. 
Faris: Some people . .. ascribe the incident to Imra- 
’alqais; rather: Some people wrongly ascribe (this is 
the implication of yanhalu) the verses (—hd refers to 
al-abydt immediately preceding our sentence) to Imru- 
’ulqais. 
31/351: mahbasat an-Nu‘mdn is not “the oath” but 
“the prison ” of an-Nu‘mifn. 
32/37°: The variant yad‘d (for yud‘d) would yield the 
poignant meaning: (the idol Sa‘d) summons neither to 
error nor to truth. 
33/374: innit hasautu ’n-nara fi fu’ddi-ka. Faris: I have 
stuffed thy head with fire and burnt thy shrine. Why not 
translate as it stands: I have stuffed thy innards with 
fire. 
33/38°: The verse is Zuhair (Ahlwardt) 14.6. For the 
translation cf. T. Kowalski, Archiv Orientdlni, VI (1934), 
72. 


35/41‘: Faris: My young camels were startled by the 
blood of sacrifice 
Offered around Su‘ayr ... 
More accurately: My young camel shied at the sacri- 
ficial victims, ‘atd@’ir, that were lying prostrate around 
(the idol) Su‘air... 
35/41°: Faris: . and (the pilgrims) stand before it 
in fear and awe, 
Motionless and silent, awaiting its ora- 
cular voice. 
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More accurately: (the crowd) standing sideways before 
it while it (the idol) does not respond to them by an 
oracle. 
36/42°: 
away.” 
The second hemistich Faris renders: And I vowed by 
the baetyls not to scare them; rather: And I vowed... 
that they would not scare them. 
36/42*°: The connection of the two half-verses by fa-qad 
kddat does not suggest “until” but “whose eyebrows 
were almost grey.” 
36/4219”: hal liya min qaumiya min arbabi. Not: Would 
that I have my people’s god beside me! But: Are there 
any in my people who are lords over me? 
37/437-*: Faris: Thou hast not heard of a raid which, like 
a flock of grouse, went on and on; 
While I and my horse, Ward, were like 
baetyls smeared with the blood of 
sacrifice. 


tunahnihu is not “frightens” but “ chases 


Rather: For you have not heard of many a raid that 
resembled a flock of sand-grouse whose (individual) 
swarms are following closely one upon another, 

Against which I raised myself up and a bay- 
colored horse that looked like a sacred stone which 
slaughtered camels have stained (red) with blood. 


42/49°»: jafr is not “vale” but “well” as the context 
requires and the commentary, p. 49, note 1, expressly 
states. On the term cf. E. Briunlich, Islamica, I (1925), 
325-26. 
43/49°: Faris: Ye are not of these people; yea! 
Ye are not the lowest nor the least. 

And what are you among all those people? 
Yea, the tail is what you are and the shanks. 
48/56'~*: Verily friendship doth never last, 

Nor do the blissful times ’er endure; 

A mother’s love doth not save a son 

From misfortune nor his life insure. 


Rather: Alas, that love will not last nor bliss endure 
against Time! 
Nor does remain against fate the kid of the 
mountain-goat that has a tender mother on a 
steep-towering rock. 


Rather: 


52/617": Mr. Faris omits bi-ndbin ‘alkiimi, “with an 
old and sturdy camel.” For nab ef., e.g., the commen- 
tary to ‘Abid 1.29, where nab is defined as a female 
camel of seventeen or more years; for ‘alkim cf. ‘Alqama 
13.15. 


G. E. Von GRUNEBAUM 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Early Hebrew Orthography. A Study of the Epi- 
graphic Evidence. By Franx Moore Cross, 
JR., AND Davip NoEL FREEDMAN. (American 
Oriental Series, Volume 36.) Pp. vii + 77. 
New Haven, Connecticut: AMERICAN ORI- 
ENTAL SOCIETY, 1952. 


Convinced that “orthographic patterns followed 
rigid laws, and like phonetic principles can be 
classified historically ” (p. 59 f.), two young schol- 
ars from W. F. Albright’s school have gone through 
the old Canaanite and Aramaic inscriptions and 
carefully collected all the material which is likely 
to shed light upon the history of the indication of 
vowels in Northwest Semitic linear writing. Their 
results: The writing was originally purely conso- 
nantal; vowel letters for final vowels (y for i, w 
for u, and h for the remaining vowels) were in- 
vented by the Arameans who were inspired by 
occasional historical spellings without, however, 
being indebted to historical spelling all along the 
line (since there is no internal reason for the 
inventiveness displayed by the Aramaeans in this 
respect, should we not actually assume that cunei- 
form writing with its concern for the proper ex- 
pression of vowel quantity and quality was behind 


the Aramaic departure from Canaanite usage?) ; 
the indication of medial vowels is an extension of 
that of final vowels, possibly occurring first in 
foreign proper names; diphthong contraction 
boosted w for final 6 instead of h, and quiescent ’ 
came to compete with h as a vowel letter for final 4. 
It would seem that this picture of the historical 
development of vowel letters is a fundamentally 
sound one which does full justice to the evidence 
as we know it. 

In spite of the numerous finds of recent years, 
we know only an infinitely small portion of the 
Northwest Semitic written material that once 
existed. Though we have gained many new cer- 
tainties and insights through the recovered inscrip- 
tions, each new find has posed new problems. 
Many possibilities of interpretation which did not 
exist for former generations must now be con- 
sidered. Cross and Freedman have made the most 
of their material also in points of detail, and they 
present conclusions which are usually well docu- 
mented and as probable as any others that might 
be suggested, or more so. 

In a few cases one may have some doubts. For 
the question of the length or shortness of the 
ending vowel of the suffixes (p. 13, ete.), J. 
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Cantineau’s paper on “Une alternance quantita- 
tive dans des pronoms suffixes sémitiques” (in 
Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique 38. 148-64, 
1937, cf. also A. Fischer, “Die Quantitit des 
Vokals des arabischen Pronominalsuffixes hu 
(hi),” in Oriental Studies Dedicated to P. Haupt 
390-402, Baltimore-Leipzig, 1926), has interest- 
ing food for thought. — A vocalization way-yigél 
seems strange for the early period (pp. 14, 36).— 
The acceptance by Cross and Freedman of the 
curious interpretation of hlpnyhm, hipnym of 
the KLMW inscription as “those who were before 
me (h-lpny-hm)” is all the more unjustified since 
the two authors quote the correct Canaanite way 
of expressing that idea from another inscription 
(p. 16 f.).—How *‘aléhi can become ‘ly, whereas 
*sanatéhii, etc., becomes Sntw, requires a word of 
explanation (p. 17).—It is hardly proper to speak 
of the absence of historical spelling in early Phoe- 
nician orthography on the same page on which 
the form 7°s, to be vocalized *réds6, is quoted (p. 
19).—The existence of Arabic gal, as a doublet of 
qawl, is doubtful (pp. 24, 50). Qal does not seem 
to occur except in the combination gil wa-qal or 
gal wa-qil, which are substantival verbal forms, 
as the Arab lexicographers have admitted in spite 
of some misgivings. — The consonantal ’ in nb’ 
Nab, a foreign deity, in the Sujin inscription, 
would require further comment (p. 27).— And 
the manner in which the Shemaiah seal is dated 
seems a rather precarious one (p. 48). 

Especially one problem might have been dis- 
cussed under its general aspects, because it plays 
a very important part in Cross and Freedman’s 
investigation (cf. pp. 14, 19, 35, 38, 59), that is, 
the character of Semitic diphthongs. Over eighty 
years ago, Th. Noldeke, in discussing the Mesha 
inscription (Die Inschrift des Konigs Mesa von 
Moab 33, Kiel 1870), gave some fleeting thought 


to the idea that diphthongs might have existed in 
that inscription but found no indication through 
vowel letters. Quite correctly, he dismissed the 
idea for the Mesha inscription. Nowadays, how- 
ever, we might indeed ask ourselves whether a 
diphthong would require a vowel letter even in 
the oldest inscriptions in purely consonantal writ- 
ing, and why. The off-hand answer of every 
Semitist would probably be that a Semitic diph- 
thong is pronounced with its second element as a 
semi-consonant rather than a vowel. Yet, there is 
the fact that a diphthong may be contracted, ap- 
parently by going through a true diphthong two- 
vowel stage. And by what phonetic magic is it 
absolutely necessary for -é@hi (or rather -éhw?) 
to become -éw when the h is elided? And why 
should the diphthongs have been preserved quite 
generally in one supposedly Canaanite dialect 
(“ Judahite”) when there had been a “ period of 
general diphthong contraction in Canaanite” (p. 
14)? This is not the place to discuss the highly 
interesting question of the diphthong in the 
Semitic languages and the many difficulties con- 
nected with it. However, it would seem to be quite 
necessary to keep in mind that in the history of 
Semitic diphthongs in speech and, possibly, in 
their written presentation, there may have been 
more choices than the one alternative of ay-é, 
aw-d. 

There are other minor problems. Most of them 
will have to wait for further material for their 
eventual solution. Cross and Freedman have shown, 
however, in their highly recommendable study that 
research as painstaking and well directed as theirs 
always pays off handsomely in dividends which 
may be shared in by all serious scholars. 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Pottery from the Diyala Region. By PinHAsS 
DeLoucaz. (Oriental Institute Publications, 
Vol. LXIII.) Pp. xxii + 182, pls. 204, text 
figures 10, tables 3. The UNIVERSITY OF 
CuHIcAGO PREss, 1952. 

The long-awaited publication of the pottery 


from the Oriental Institute’s excavations at four 
neighboring sites in central Mesopotamia yields a 


wealth of well documented material of the late 
prehistoric and early historic periods. Mr. Delougaz 
has wisely let his material speak largely for itself 
through 133 photographic plates in approximately 
chronological order and 66 plates of drawings in 
typological arrangement. The accompanying text 
is a commentary on the illustrations rather than 
the commonly attempted tautological description 
in words, and emphasizes differentiating factors, 
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details of decoration and manufacture, uses, strati- 
graphic matters, and the like. Its brevity is com- 
mendable. Details of locus and date, and refer- 
ences to comparative material are to be found in 
the catalogues facing the plates of drawings. Spe- 
cial catalogues of important groups, an index of 
field numbers, and a list of the form-types found 
in each period provide—it would seem—all infor- 
mation which could conceivably be wanted. One 
has at first a feeling that too little is said about 
the ware, but a little investigation forces the reali- 
zation that by far the bulk of this pottery is of a 
single ware, and the brief description at the be- 
ginning of the book suffices for most of the finds. 
Gray ware, painted wares, and other variants from 
this norm are described as they occur. 

The unique feature of the book is the classifica- 
tion system devised by Mr. Delougaz, which he 
describes in great detail and then uses on his own 
material. Cognizant of the many shades of mean- 
ing involved in such terms as “jar,” “ dish,” 
“tall,” “medium,” etc., he has produced a method 
of numerical description of forms designed to re- 
move or reduce the subjective element. This method 
is worked out in great detail, using one digit-place 
each for major form, subdivision of major form, 
ratio of height to diameter, type of base, “ char- 
acter of the upper part of the vessel” (i.e. whether 
it has shoulder, neck, rim, or any combination of 
these), and presence or combination of “ acces- 
sories” (handles, spouts, pouring lips, etc.). Thus 
each vessel is represented by six digits, to which 
number is prefixed a letter designating size (de- 
termined not by any mathematical means but by 
the strangely homely distinction of whether it can 
be carried in one hand, in two hands, or not at all 
by a single person). This, however, is but the 
“abbreviated” form, and Mr. Delougaz then goes 
on to provide further descriptive digits and sym- 
bols for surface finish, decoration, provenance, and 
date. The result is that one unhappy polychrome 


i : C.516.270 
jar is designated 074.560 [.825] (956.76) {— 3}, 


and this is intended to take the place of a descrip- 
tion in words. Obviously simplicity is not one of 
the virtues of the system. Utilizing it would take 
either a course of study to commit to memory all 
the component parts, or constant references to 
Delougaz’ explanation for the meaning of the vari- 
ous digits and places. One wonders how many field 


archaeologists will adopt even the six-digit form of 
classification. 

More serious, however, is the question of whether 
the system does in fact solve the problem for which 
it was designed. Some of the digits are based on 
unarguable facts: height and diameter are meas- 
urable, the vessel either has or has not a spout, 
ete. But in other cases the dividing lines are vague. 
Is the base pointed or merely convex? How defi- 
nite a break in the profile must there be to say it 
has a shoulder? And in the major form types, has 
a jar a sufficiently angled profile to de a type 4, 
or is it the more rounded type 5? (Incidentally, 
the difference between these two major types seems 
to lie solely in the presence or absence of this 
shoulder, which also appears as a subsidiary factor 
in the fifth digit place.) In fairness, it should be 
pointed out that Mr. Delougaz is quite aware of 
these difficulties and several times states them ex- 
plictly —e. g., “there is none but arbitrary dis- 
tinction at the borderline between low and high 
ring bases or between convex and pointed bases” 
(p. 25). Apparently he considers them irrelevant, 
or outweighed by the merits of the system. 

But there are further difficulties in assigning 
form types arising from inconsistencies within the 
system. Is the foot or stand to be considered as a 
part of the profile or as an accessory? In the table 
of form subdivisions (Table I, p. 11) numbers 
34-38, 58, and 68 use the contour of the foot as 
an essential part of the form, while in Pl. 166 
(selected at random) the ring bases with their out- 
turned line are considered accessories and the form 
type is that of the vessel without the foot. The 
same difficulty occurs in the case of necks. Table I, 
numbers 64-66 and 77-78 use the neck as a form 
component, while other forms do not —a form 61 
with a splaying neck presumably would still be a 61. 
There may be good reason for these discrepancies, 
but it is not immediately apparent and their exist- 
ence would necessarily puzzle the archaeologists 
who tried to apply the system to other material. 

Surely the only reason for the adoption of so 
complicated a system (and let him who thinks it 
simple and clearcut try to apply it, as the reviewer 
has done in the past!) would be a notable advance 
in consistency of the descriptive terminology. But 
the answers to all the questions just raised and 
the very decision as to the major form of each 
vessel rest ultimately in the judgment by eye of 
the individual classifier, exactly as in old-fashioned 
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classification systems. If there is difference of 
opinion concerning the term “ pitcher,” there will 
be equal difference of opinion concerning the desig- 
nation “54,” and it is difficult to see what has 
been gained. 

Whether one likes or wishes to use the classifi- 
cation system, however, has no bearing on the value 
of the material presented. This is certainly one of 
the largest bodies of well documented material yet 
known—it would be interesting to have an estimate 
of the total amount of pottery found. The earliest 
is about midway in the Protoliterate (late pre- 
historic) age and the series continues essentially 
unbroken to the time of Samsuiluna. The span of 
time covered is estimated by Mr. Delougaz as two 
millennia, a figure which raany people will find 
overlong, but the more conservative figure of 1500 
years is still sufficiently large to offer an unparal- 
leled series of pottery. Babylon covers roughly the 
same length of time, but begins where the Diyala 
series ends, and Assur only slightly overlaps it. 
Ur has an even longer span of time and perhaps 
an equal amount of material, but the possibility 
of its achieving publication seems unhappily re- 
mote. The excellent sequence from Tepe Gawra 
becomes steadily smaller in quantity in the late 
prehistoric and early historic ages, and well strati- 
fied Warka has yielded only a small amount of 
pottery. But the Diyala material is tremendous 
and, happily, diversified, coming from temples, 
palaces, private houses, and tombs and thus afford- 
ing a full illustration of this facet of the culture. 

Special mention should be made of the fine 
quality of the collotype reproductions, which show 
not only the surface texture of the vessels but also 
a clarity of definition all too rare in this medium. 

The final chapter, “Comparisons and Conclu- 
sions,” presents the discursive and interpretative 
portion of the book; its distinct and deliberate 
separation from the strictly descriptive portion of 
the text is evidence of the meticulous honesty of 
Mr. Delougaz’ method. Here the various periods 
are studied: the Diyala material discussed first in 
a general summary of types and their development, 
comparable pottery from other sites in and outside 
of Mesopotamia cited, and questions of origins, 
borrowing, diffusion of styles, etc. discussed. It is 
especially interesting to have Mr. Delougaz’ 
opinions on pottery of the various phases of the 
Protoliterate and Early Dynastic periods outside 
the Diyala area, since the subdivisions here em- 


ployed are inventions of the Diyala excavators. 
As regards the two phases of the Protoliterate here 
represented, they seem justified by the numerous 
parallels from other sites, although whether they 
are clearly separated stratigraphically elsewhere is 
less sure. But the existence of three distinct phases 
of Early Dynastic seems much less well documented 
and may indeed be seriously questioned. Early 
Dynastie II is practically nonexistent outside of 
the Diyala area. Early Dynastic I is found in the 
“Y ” cemetery at Kish but elsewhere scarcely at 
all except for the occurrence of solid-footed goblets. 
(The latter might be late Protoliterate, since they 
occur at Warka in what is apparently Protoliterate 
context. Delougaz considers Warka strata II/IJI 
disturbed since they contain this and other “ E. D. 
I” types. One might, however, reverse the idea and 
say that Warka represents the norm for Southern 
Mesopotamia and the Diyala sequence a variant.) 
In view of the large amount of Protoliterate mate- 
rial and the even larger amount of Early Dynastic 
III all over Babylonia, one cannot help viewing 
the weak intervening stages with skepticism. This 
is not, of course, to deny their existence in the 
Diyala — the series of Oriental Institute reports 
slowly appearing gives unquestionable evidence of 
that — but one may harbor strong suspicions that 
this was a purely local phenomenon. The “ Early 
Dynastic III” material in southern Babylonia 
would not have to be extended to cover an unduly 
long period unless one accepts Mr. Delougaz’ esti- 
mate of the length of time involved. This estimate, 
published in his earlier Pre-Sargonid Temples in 
the Diyala Region, is the result of another care- 
fully calculated and mathematically evolved system 
based ultimately on a series of sixteen replasterings 
of one portion of one wall of one temple. The 
theoretical structure built on this is logical but 
rigid; the allowance of + ten years as margin of 
error allows so little leeway that one feels some- 
what uneasy. The lengthy Early Dynastic period 
resulting from this time-table can easily be sub- 
divided into separate phases according to the build- 
ing remains of the Diyala sites, and then of course 
comparable material from other sites must be 
found. At this point the scheme seems to collapse, 
for at no other site so far published is there evi- 
dence to support so long a duration and so clear 
a separation into sub-periods for Early Dynastic. 
The belief that the Diyala sequence and its ex- 
tended chronology is the norm for Babylonia, with- 
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out corroborative evidence from other sites, seems 
in a lesser degree comparable to the belief that all 
material from Western Asia can be fitted into the 
stratigraphic framework of Ras Shamra, a view 
which has now been opposed by numerous people 
besides the present reviewer. Until at least one 
other site shows definite stratified evidence of a 
tripartite Early Dynastic age, it does not seem 
mandatory to accept it. If the time span of that 
age is telescoped from Delougaz’ millennium or so, 
we might better see a single Early Dynastic period 
which happens to show a considerable (but cer- 
tainly not unparalleled) degree of building activity 
in the Diyala sites. 

The Akkadian to Old Babylonian pottery is most 
valuable, providing for the first time stratified 
material from these periods which helps to put 
in their proper place evidence long known from 


Telloh, Susa, and other sites. Mr. Delougaz’ rejec- 
tion of the “Hurrian” label for the thin-walled 
drinking vessels elsewhere known as “ Nuzi ware,” 
“ Atchana ware,” “Subartu ware,” etc. seems very 
well taken. 

The appearance of this volume is of tremendous 
importance for the study of the earlier periods of 
Mesopotamian culture, North and South alike, the 
location of the sites assuring their connection with 
both regions. That the work has been so excellently 
done reflects great credit on Mr. Delougaz and 
on the Oriental Institute’s Iraq Expedition. And, 
although aesthetic considerations should not in- 
trude on science, one cannot but be aware that it 
is a pleasure to handle a book with so beautiful a 
format. 


ANN PERKINS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





Aesopica; a series of texts relating to Aesop or 
ascribed to him or closely connected with the 
literary tradition that bears his name, in part 
translated from oriental languages, with a 
commentary and historical essay. By BEN 
Epwin Perry. Volume One: Greek and 
Latin texts. Pp. xxiii-++ 765. Urbana, IIli- 

The UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS PRESS, 

$15.00. 


nois: 
1952. 


One of the most fascinating fields of philology, 
attractive to both orientalists and classicists be- 
cause of the long history of reciprocal borrowing, 
translation and adaptation between East and West, 
is that of the fable-literature connected with the 
name of Aesop. Beginning with the fragmentary 
Achikar text found among the 5th century Ara- 
maic papyri from Egypt and continuing through 
the Greek and Latin texts of classical antiquity 
into the Near Eastern and Middle Eastern (as far 
as Turkestan) versions and adaptations of the 
Middle Ages, this tradition maintains a certain 
consistency of form and content in a number of 
oriental languages, including Syriac, Arabic, 


Armenian and Hebrew. 

The first volume of Perry’s projected corpus 
contains the following kinds of material: the first 
edition of a Greek Vita Aesopi found in a MS. of 
the Morgan Library, which goes back to a work 


composed in Egypt in the 1st century A. p., accord- 
ing to the author’s plausible conjecture; the more 
widely known Vita Aesopi of the Westermann re- 
cension, critically edited and provided with a full 
listing of variants; the ancient Testimonia on 
Aesop and his fables; the first collection of Aesop’s 
Sententiae and Proverbs; a critical edition of al- 
most five hundred Greek fables attributed to Aesop ; 
an edition of the collection ascribed to Syntipas, 
which, as Perry shows, is an 11th Greek transla- 
tion made by Michael Andreopulus from a Syriac 
version ; editions of the ancient and medieval Latin 
collections of fables in verse and prose; and eight 
valuable tables and indices, giving correspondences 
of fable-numbers in other editions to those in 
Perry’s corpus, as well as proper names in the 
Vitae, Proverbs, Fables, Testimonia etc. 

“Monumental” is the only appropriate word to 
describe this work of a scholar whose impressive 
erudition in the classical field (as shown by, among 
other things, his fluent and elegant Latin style) 
is enriched by his demonstrated competence in 
Armenian and Syriac and his apparent knowledge 
of still other oriental languages. 

Although this first volume is primarily of inter- 
est to classicists, it contains some material which 
concerns the orientalist as well, for example, the 
comparison of episodes in the Aramaic Achikar 
papyrus with those in the Syriac version and in 
the Greek Vitae Aesopi; a correct description of 
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the Hebrew version of some of the vulgate epi- 
mythia (“moral lessons”) which was published 
by the late Richard Gottheil in HUCA, V (1928) ; 
a description and collation of the Syriac texts of 
the collection ascribed to “Iosipos” (a corruption 
of or substitution for “ Aesopos”), from which 
the Byzantine Greek translation ascribed to Syn- 
tipas was made, and several other points scattered 
throughout the commentary. In future volumes, 
the author will provide a translation of the Arme- 
nian version, and hopes to have the collaboration 
of other scholars in translating Hebrew, Arabic 
and Karshuni versions. 

But it is not only in the oriental versions of the 
fable-literature that the orientalist will find in- 
structive material. The student of Graeco-Roman 
literature from Egypt will also find it worth-while 


to consider the possible Egyptian and Aramaic 
elements of thought and style which, as it seems 
to the reviewer, are only thinly disguised in the 
1st century Greek Vita Aesopi which Perry has 
edited with admirable fullness and accuracy. 
The reviewer concluded his study of this volume 
with “mixed feelings” — not in the usual sense 
of a mixture of favorable and unfavorable im- 
pressions but in the sense of a wholly favorable 
impression mixed in the following proportions: 
admiration for the author’s learning and industry, 
envy of his satisfaction in having partly completed 
so valuable a work, and pride in the accomplish- 
ments of American humanistic scholarship. 


RatpH Marcus 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Miscellaneous Studies. By A. Porset. Pp. vil 
+ 122. (The Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Assyriological Study 
No. 14.) Chicago: University or CHICAGO 
Press, 1947. 


Arno Poebel is an almost ideal example of that 
rather rare and inspiring phenomenon, the “ schol- 
ar’s scholar.” For well-nigh half a century now 
he has been contributing in one form or another 
to the field of cuneiform studies, and has gradually 
come to be generally recognized as one of its more 
original and productive figures. His trail-blazing 
articles, monographs, and books, particularly those 
concerned with Sumerian studies, have proved to 
be fundamental and enduring; by and large their 
conclusions and summations have stood the test of 
time. Now methodologically speaking, Poebel’s rich 
achievement is due in no small extent to the fact 
that he, more than most scholars, had the urge 
and the drive, the tenacity and the patience, to 
concentrate on those problems which revolve about 
what, at least on the surface, seem to be little 
more than learned trivia, bothersome detail, and 
unrewarding minutiae. The scholarly book under 
review is one more example of this highly pro- 
ductive but far from popular method of approach. 

The volume consists of five unrelated essays of 
diverse length. The first is entitled “The City of 
Esi (Dir-Kuri-Galzu),” and it proves beyond 
reasonable doubt its major contention that on the 


site now known as ‘Agar Qiif, about thirty miles 
west of Baghdad, where in Kassite times was 
located the city of Dir-Kuri-Galzu, there had ex- 
isted in pre-Kassite days a city by the name of 
Esa. Now at first glance this conclusion hardly 
seems important enough to justify 22 pages of 
highly detailed text and closely printed notes. A 
closer examination, however, will prove this study 
both rewarding and illuminating from several 
different aspects. 

In the first place the bare fact that the city 
Dir-Kuri-Galzu was named Esa at an earlier 
period is in itself of no little historical importance. 
For although the linguistic origin of the word Esa 
is uncertain—the syllabaries treat it as if it were 
a Sumerian word—the likelihood is that it is not 
Semitic, which means of course that in pre-Kassite 
days the site was inhabited by a non-Semitic people. 
Moreover the name Esa is written not phonetically 
but with the signs Kur-TI", which, as Poebel well 
points out, indicates that at a still earlier period 
the city had yet a different name, that is, either 
Kur-ti or some as yet unknown phonetic pro- 
nunciation of KuR-TI, And this is again of his- 
torical importance since it implies the existence in 
earliest days of still another ethnic group in the 
region. 

Secondly, it is not uninteresting to note that 
Poebel obtained his results with practically no help 
from new material ; he skillfully extracted the rele- 
vant data from texts — primarily syllabaries and 
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vocabularies — long published and known, but for 
some reason or other either disregarded or misin- 
terpreted. And this he did largely by applying 
himself to those details and minutiae which tend 
to be neglected as unimportant and insignificant.’ 
Finally the study abounds in a number of inci- 
dental conclusions and inferences based on a life- 
time of scholarly experience which the careful and 
alert student will find of no little practical value 
for his researches.” 

The second study bears the rather exact and 
exacting title “The ‘ Schachtelsatz’ Construction 
of the Narim-Sin Text RA XVI 157f.” It con- 
sists primarily of a masterful translation of an 
Akkadian text which has long baffled cuneiformists. 
At the same time it makes a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to Semitic syntax with a carefully thought 
through and well documented analysis of the 
“encased ” coordinating clause found in Akkadian 
and Phoenician to express a logically subordinate 
concessive as well as temporal relation. The third 
study, the longest of the five, is entitled “ Murnisqu 
and Nisqu in Cylinder A of Gudea.” It clarifies 
the meaning of two Gudea passages and in addi- 
tion makes a number of valuable Sumerological 





Thus, to mention but a few instances, the partially 
destroyed name of a Dar-Kuri-Galzu temple is restored 
with the aid of an observation relating to an unusual 
scribal section-dividing device (pp. 3 and 4) ; the verifi- 
cation of a group of signs as a gloss, crucial for the 
equation Esi = Diar-Kuri-Galzu is based on the con- 
sideration, obvious enough once stated, that a gloss is 
necessary only in the place where the word glossed first 
occurs in a text (p. 12); the correct reading of an am- 
biguously written gloss is inferred from an analysis of 
the scribal practice of plene writing in glosses and 
vocabularies (pp. 13-15). 

?Cf. the proof for the existence of two rather than 
three Kassite kings by the name of Kuri-Galzu, and the 
internal criteria for distinguishing the texts of one from 
the other (pp. 4-6); the comment on the features and 
characteristics of certain types of syllabaries (pp. 6-9) ; 
the discussion of the “ ideographical” writing of city 
names (pp. 11-12). Poebel’s comments on the exceed- 
ingly difficult ‘Aqar-Quf inscriptions (pp. 17-20) were 
based on the texts then available, and as expressly 
stated, were highly tentative in character, cf. now Sumer 
IV p. 1 ff. for the fuller text, and note that Poebel’s 
reading 4Belit-i-li-ir is preferable to 4nin-zal-li-ir; also 
that strangely enough the sign KU seems to have the 
value mu, and the sign GANAM the value uS in the verbal 
forms mu-na-an-si-KU-GANAM and mu-na-an-du-GANAM 
(ibid. p. 13). 


observations and comments.* Similarly, the fourth 
study, “The Formula of the 16th Year of Samsu- 
Ditana,” provides the corrected translation of a 
hitherto largely misunderstood date formula and 
incidentally makes a number of observations of 
prime importance for Sumerian grammar.‘ 

The least satisfactory of the studies, at least for 
this reviewer, is the fifth, “The Use of the Mathe- 
matical Mean Value in Babylonian King List B” 
—and this, in spite of the very real admiration it 
arouses as a masterpiece of textual reconstruction 
by means of logical inference and deduction. The 
study purports to show that the original author of 
Babylonian King List B copied it from a tablet 
with a broken right edge, and it actually attempts 
to reproduce the exact shape of the break with all 
its uneven turns and twists. To do so, however, 
it becomes necessary to pile assumption on assump- 
tion and it would be most surprising if they all 
turned out to be true. In my experience the 
attempted restoration of broken texts by modern 


3 Cf. the comment on the Sumerian system of writing 
(pp. 44-50) ; the methodologically superb analysis of the 
correspondence in meaning between the Akkadian mur- 
nisqu and the Sumerian du(r)-4-zi-da (pp. 54-62); the 
exemplary series of grammatical and lexical notes at the 
end of the study (pp. 71-87). Note too the rather inter- 
esting mythological observation that the Sumerians and 
Babylonians seemed to entertain two quite contradictory 
notions with regard to the sun-god’s daily journey across 
the sky: riding in a donkey-drawn chariot and walking 
on foot (my statement in Sumerian Mythology p. 41 is 
therefore to be corrected accordingly). 

‘Cf. particularly the illuminating, and as far as I 
know, practically new explanation of the defective and 
mutually complementary Sumerian verbal roots dug, and 
e (pp. 98-100), and the comment on the causative in the 
Sumerian and Akkadian verbal systems (pp. 103-6) ; 
note, too, the analysis of certain scribal practices in the 
matter of syllabary writing (pp. 94-97). 

5 Thus the original author of the text is assumed to 
have been “ mathematically minded” and therefore not 
content to get out of his difficulties with the customary 
scribal remark bi-pi “break” or bi-pi es-su “new 
break”; he chose the number 5 in making his restora- 
tion of the broken units because it represents the mean 
value 30 of the tens from 10-50; in one case where he 
wrote 50 instead of the expected 40, it is assumed that 
it may “ possibly be due to the impression made there 
by a small straw or particle”: finally—and this assump- 
tion strikes me as particularly unlikely both historically 
and culturally—at the time when the author lived “no 
king list, date list, or chronicle from which the correct 
numbers could be ascertained was known to exist.” 
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scholars, even in cases far less complex than the 
one attempted by Poebel in this study, usually 
misses the mark, as the later recovered text shows 


* Although its major theme is to my mind unproved, 
it too contains a number of highly valuable incidental 
comments, particularly on the rarely noted scribal prac- 


often enough. But perhaps the matter had best be 
left to the future; no doubt time will tell.® 

University Museum, S. N. Kramer 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


tices in case of numbers (cf. pp. 113-119, p. 115 note 7, 
p. 117 note 9). 





The Exact Sciences in Antiquity. By O. NEuGE- 
BAUER. Pp.xvi-+ 191. Princeton: PRINCE- 
TON UNIVERSITY Press, 1952. $5.00. 


This volume follows closely the “ Messenger 
lectures on the evolution of civilization,” which 
the author delivered at Cornell University in 1949. 
Obviously, the limitations imposed by a volume of 
less than 200 pages, necessitate careful selection 
of the topics to be treated, from the vast field indi- 
cated by the title. On account of his own interests 
and his own important contributions, and because 
he believes that “the investigation of the trans- 
mission of mathematics and astronomy is one of 
the most powerful tools for the establishment of 
relations between different civilizations,” the author 
has devoted this volume to a survey of the his- 
torical interrelationship between mathematics and 
astronomy in ancient civilizations. 

In Chapter I, entitled “ Numbers” (pp. 3-27), 
he starts with an analysis of the various numerical 
and astronomical symbols found on the illustration 
for the month of September (beautifully repro- 
duced on Plate I) of the “ Book of the Hours,” 
left unfinished when Jean de France, Duc de Berry, 
died in 1416. One of the significant facts revealed 
by this analysis, is the existence of “close relations 
between the astronomy of the late Middle Ages and 
antiquity.” This, in turn illustrates the fact that 
“for the history of mathematics and astronomy, 
the traditional division of political history into 
Antiquity and Middle Ages is of no significance.” 
A wealth of interesting information is derived 
from the study of the September Plate, valuable 
for an understanding of the various systems of 
numerical and astronomical symbols, in vogue 
during the Middle Ages. “ Four different types of 
writing ” numbers are illustrated on the calendar 
of the Book of Hours: the place value notation 
still in use today, the Roman numerals operating 
with individual symbols for the different groups of 


units, complete number words, and, finally, alpha- 
betic numerals. The study of number symbols shifts 
now to a “table of straight lines in the circle” 
from Ptolemy’s Almagest (A. p. 150). Among the 
facts which this study brings out, and which are 
supported by other sources, are the use of “a spe- 
cial sign for zero, used exactly as our zero,” and 
full use of the sexagesimal system, both in the 
division of the circumference and “in the division 
of the radius into units of consecutive sixtieths.” 
The papyri suggest that the symbol for zero was 
invented arbitrarily “to indicate an empty place.” 
This remark leads to the Babylonian zero symbol, 
which is also a “ mere separation mark.” The cunei- 
form tablets with mathematical contents, to the 
decipherment and the study of which the author 
has made signal contributions, are mostly from 
the Old-Babylonian period, about 1600 B. c.; from 
the period of the Seleucids (about 300 B. c. to the 
beginning of our era), there exist a large number 
of tablets of astronomical character. A discussion 
of the numerical notations used in these tablets 
points out that “it is not enough to realize that 
the 60-division is only one of several contemporary 
norms between higher and lower units. The essen- 
tial point lies in the use of the place value notation, 
regardless of the value of the ratio between con- 
secutive units. ... The place value notation is the 
most striking feature of the Babylonian system.” 

Chapter II (pp. 28-53) continues the discussion 
of Babylonian mathematics. This is one of the 
fields of the author’s special interest ; it has become 
the basis for a very much deeper understanding, 
acquired during the past 25 years, of the course of 
development of mathematics in antiquity. Repro- 
ductions of a few of the important cuneiform tab- 
lets are given on Plates 2-14. The mathematical 
texts are of two kinds, “tablet texts,” such as the 
one analyzed as a multiplication table on p. 16 (see 
Plate 4), and “problem texts,” which are “con- 
cerned with the formulation and solution of alge- 
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braic and geometrical problems.” While the total 
number of Babylonian tablets which have reached 
museums is estimated at 500,000 at least, the num- 
ber of problem texts known at present is about 100, 
the number of table texts around 200. “ Our task 
can therefore properly be compared with restoring 
the history of mathematics from a few torn pages 
which have accidentally survived the destruction 
of a great library.” A small tablet in the Yale 
collection (YBC 7289) reproduced on Plate 6a 
furnishes adequate proof, supported by many other 
texts, that the Pythagorean theorem was known to 
the Babylonians “more than a thousand years be- 
fore Pythagoras.” An Old-Babylonian text in the 
Plimpton Collection at Columbia University shows 
moreover that, at an early period, the Babylonians 
had gone very far towards determining all Pythago- 
rian triples, i.e. sets of integers a, b and ¢ which 
satisfy the relation a? + b? = c?, between the sides 
and the hypotenuse of a right triangle. At the end 
of this chapter, the author mentions briefly the 
report made by E. M. Bruins in the Proceedings 
of the Amsterdam Academy for 1950 on a group 
of mathematical tablets excavated at Susa in 1936. 

It is tempting to speak in greater detail about 
the fascinating contents of this chapter, but the 
reviewer has to keep in mind the principal inter- 
ests of this JourNAL. These are perhaps served 
chiefly by Chapter III (pp. 54-70) on “The 
Sources: Their Decipherment and Evaluation.” 
The greatest difficulty in the way of a thorough 
understanding of science in antiquity arises from 
the fact that, while the great classics of, say, Greek 
science, have been “carefully edited” and “are 
even available in excellent translations,” the back- 
ground against which they must be read, viz. the 
work of predecessors, contemporaries and follow- 
ers, is very difficult to supply. As an example of 
this difficulty the author mentions the status of 
Ptolemy’s Almagest: “‘ Modern editions have played 
havoc with abbreviations, symbols, drawings, etc. in 
the original manuscripts. ... It is only recently 
that A. Rome and A. Delatte, both Belgian schol- 
ars, have begun to publish editions where the 
figures and their letters are taken as part of the 
text.” It may be surprising to learn that one of 
the most fertile sources is found in the syste- 
matic utilization of astrological works. Cumont’s 
L’Egypte des astrologues is mentioned as an 
example of the way in which these works can fur- 
nish “the background of the daily life and the 


contemporary institutions of Hellenistic Egypt.” 
But more important than anything else is the 
source material obtained from Mesopotamia. The 
story of the discovery of this material, in the course 
of the last one hundred years (“the first collection 
of reliefs and tablets arrived in France in 18467’), 
its decipherment and interpretation, is better than 
any mystery tale, in its suspense, its surprising 
developments and in the way in which an appar- 
ently insignificant clue leads to important dis- 
coveries. The task of decipherment is one of unre- 
mitting labor, practically starting afresh for each 
new class of texts, requiring “the slow construction 
of a technical dictionary. ... Only continued ex- 
perience leads to a more rapid understanding of 
a certain type of texts.” But there is a reverse 
side. “While the field work has been perfected to 
a very high standard during the last half century, 
the second part, the publication, has been neglected 
to such a degree that many excavations of Meso- 
potamian sites resulted only in a scientifically exe- 
cuted destruction of what was left still undestroyed 
after a few thousand years.” 

Chapter IV (pp. 71-91) is concerned with 
“ Egyptian Mathematics and Astronomy,” Chapter 
V (pp. 92-138) with “Babylonian Astronomy,” 
and Chapter VI (pp. 139-181) with the “ Origin 
and Transmission of Hellenistic Science.” Many 
items in the rich contents of these chapters should 
be brought to the attention of any one whose inter- 
est is primarily in the exact sciences themselves, 
rather than in archaeology. The present review has 
to restrict itself to only a few of these. 

It has been observed that multiplication by 
means of duplication, characteristic of Egyptian 
arithmetic, is also one of the basic principles of 
many of the modern high-speed computing ma- 
chines. It reduces multiplication to an additive 
process. The author emphasizes that “strict addi- 
tivity” is one of the two leading principles of 
Egyptian mathematics, the second being the ex- 
tensive use of “natural fractions.” Egyptian as- 
tronomy remained on “ an exceedingly crude level.” 
But in the use of the Egyptian calendar, in which 
the year “consists of 12 months of 30 days each 
and 5 additional days at the end of each year” 
and in “the twelve-division of daytime and of 
night ” beneficial influences of the Egyptian tra- 
dition are recognized. 

The long chapter on Babylonian astronomy pays 
homage to the impressive work of Fathers Epping, 
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Kugler, Strassmaier and Schaumberger, beginning 
in 1881 with the publication of an article “ Zur 
Entzifferung der astronomischen Tafeln der Chal- 
dier,” by J. Epping in a Catholic theological 
periodical, the Stimmen aus Maria Laach. This 
work was done on tablets in the British Museum. 
“For many years Strassmaier copied there thou- 
sands of tablets, the majority of which belong to 
the latest periods of Babylonian history.” A page 
of one of the notebooks in which these copies were 
collected during the eighties and nineties of the 
last century is reproduced on Plate 13. It is 
astounding to read that “not a single one of these 
texts was ever published in the official publications 
of the British Museum” and that “no informa- 
tion whatsoever is available concerning similar tab- 
lets which the British Museum may have acquired 
after Strassmaier ceased copying.” A rather full 
presentation of the theories on the motion of the 
sun, the moon and the planets, as elaborated from 
this material, leads to the question as to who the 
astronomers were “who developed and used this 
theory.” The author sees “no way of answering 
such a question satisfactorily.” The knowledge of 
Babylonian astronomy that has been acquired, 
comes from texts found in two archives, one in 
Uruk, the other in Babylon. The Uruk texts fre- 
quently have colophons, from which it has been 
possible to establish the existence of “two scribal 
families which were engaged in writing epheme- 
rides or were their owners.” 

One of the central problems discussed in the last 
chapter is that of the connections between the 
mathematics of the Hellenistic period and the 
mathematics of the Orient, of Mesopotamia, and 
of Hindu and Islamic mathematicians. With due 
caution, the author suggests as a “ working hypo- 
thesis,” that “the theory of irrational quantities 
and the related theory of integration are of purely 
Greek origin, but the contents of the ‘ geometric 
algebra’ utilize results known in Mesopotamia.” 
The transition from the mathematics of the Ionian 
and South-Italian schools to “the axiomatic style 
of mathematics, which is the work of Eudoxus and 
his contemporaries in the fourth century B. c.” 
involves a discussion of the influence of Plato on 
mathematical research. The author’s judgment is 
that the emphasis which modern research has put 
on Plato’s doctrines is responsible for serious mis- 
conceptions and has led to “the myth about the 


remarkable quality of the so-called Greek mind 
to develop scientific theories without resorting to 
experiments or empirical tests.” 

To report on the astronomical part of Hellen- 
istic science would require more technical details 
than are in place in this review. Once more the 
great value of the work of Kugler and his fol- 
lowers is emphasized. The great and active interest 
in this problem is made clear by an account of the 
work done on a tablet from Uruk, now in the 
Louvre, of which a copy was published by Thureau- 
Dangin in 1922, its relation to two Greek papyri, 
revealed as of importance for astronomy by 
Knudtzon at the University of Lund, the connec- 
tion of these papyri with one at the University 
of California and with another one in the John 
Rylands Library, published in 1911, and finally 
with one of the important Hindu sources, the 
Pafiica Siddhantika of Varaha Mihira, “ written 
about 550 A. p.” Again, as in Chapter IV, we are 
reminded of the importance of astrology. “One 
of the main reasons for the transmission of astro- 
nomical knowledge from one nation to another was 
undoubtedly the spread of the belief in astrology 
as the one science which gave insight into the 
causes of the events on earth.” The author rightly 
calls attention to “the background of religion, 
magic and mysticism,” against which astrological 
doctrines should be evaluated. 

Each chapter is followed by a bibliography, and 
by extended notes and references. In those sec- 
tions, a large number of interesting details receive 
further attention. As a single example, let us say, 
in closing, a few words about the myth of the 
“Babylonian Saros” (i.e. the relation which 
equates 223 synodic months to 242 draconitic 
months). Starting with Edmund Halley’s deduc- 
tion, based on an incorrect reading of Pliny, pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions for 1691, 
presented as a fact by Montucla in his Histoire 
des Mathématiques, “it has been accepted doctrine 
that the Babylonians used the ‘saros’ for the pre- 
diction of eclipses.” The origin and survival of 
such historical myths remain of course a subject 
of great interest to the historian. The present vol- 
ume makes an important contribution to methods 
of dealing with them decisively. 


ARNOLD DRESDEN 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
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The Ancient Khmer Empire. By LAWRENCE 
PALMER Brices. (Transactions of the Ameri- 
ean Philosophical Society, vol. XLI, part 1.) 
Pp. 295, 58 figures, 17 maps, 22 plans. Phila- 
delphia: AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
1951. 


La publication du livre de Mr. Briggs marquera 
une date dans les études historiques sur |’Asie du 
Sud-Est. C’est la premiére fois que la masse déja 
considérable des travaux d’érudition relatifs 4 Vhis- 
toire et 4 Varchéologie de l’ancien Cambodge se 
trouve rassemblée, décantée et mise 4 la portée du 
public de langue anglaise. Pourquoi la science 
francaise, au labeur de qui l’auteur s’est plu a 
rendre hommage, pourquoi l’Ecole frangaise d’Ex- 
tréme-Orient, 4 qui le livre est dédié en termes 
particuliérement flatteurs, ont-elles laissé a un 
Américain, que sa carriére consulaire ne semblait 
pas prédestiner 4 cette tache, le soin de faire une 
mise au point rendue nécessaire par le grand 
nombre de découvertes survenues depuis les tra- 
vaux déja anciens d’Aymonier et de Georges 
Maspero? C’est sans doute parce que, anxieuses 
de rechercher, de rassembler, de publier les docu- 
ments originaux menacés par l’injure du temps 
et la négligence des hommes, elles ont estimé plus 
urgent de sauver et de rendre accessibles les 
sources épigraphiques de l’histoire cambodgienne, 
de fixer une chronologie et d’établir des généalogies, 
de classer les styles artistiques. Il n’y a d’ailleurs 
pas a regretter cette espéce de carence des érudits 
dans le domaine de la vulgarisation, car le livre 
de Mr. Briggs, écrit en anglais par un auteur qui 
ne saurait étre soupconné de vouloir faire de la 
propagande “pro domo sua,” est ainsi appelé a 
attirer et 4 retenir lV’audience d’un plus large 
public. 

Mr. Briggs s’est assigné comme but d’écrire un 
livre qui satisfasse 4 la fois aux exigences de la 
discipline scientifique la plus stricte et a celles du 
public trés large auquel il est destiné. Je suis 
mauvais juge pour apprécier si ce public prendra 
i la lecture de louvrage le méme plaisir et le 
méme intérét que l’auteur a certainement pris a 
Vécrire et que j’ai moi-méme éprouvé 4 le lire. 
Il est certain que la clarté de son plan, le découpage 
en nombreux paragraphes, le style alerte et vivant 
faciliteront sa lecture. Tout au plus peut-on re- 
douter que la surabondance des noms propres 
d’aspect inusuel et de prononciation difficile em- 


péchent le lecteur de culture moyenne de déguster 
ce volume comme un roman. Mais il était 4 peu 
prés impossible d’éviter cet écueil, 4 moins de pro- 
duire un ouvrage de vulgarisation, ce qui n’était 
pas le dessein de l’auteur. 

C’est certainement pour satisfaire aux exigences 
de la science qu’il a tenu a étre si complet. Sa 
documentation est absolument exhaustive, et je ne 
vois aucune lacune 4 signaler dans la biblio- 
graphie de 750 numéros qui termine l’ouvrage. 
Celui-ci a été composé et rédigé en 1943, mais 
Mr. Briggs s’est trés scrupuleusement tenu au 
courant de tous les travaux publiés aprés cette 
date et il en a tenu compte, soit dans le texte 
méme, soit dans ses notes: dans ce dernier cas, 
il arrive parfois que la note contredise le texte, 
mais ce n’est qu’un inconvénient mineur qu'il 
était difficile d’éviter, 4 moins de se résoudre 4 
étre inexact ou incomplet. 

Mr. Briggs a tout lu et tout noté sans défail- 
lance, et si l’on avait une critique a lui faire, ce 
serait d’avoir péché plutét par excés que par dé- 
faut. Par souci d’objectivité, il a parfois encombré 
son exposé du rappel d’opinions anciennes qui 
sont complétement abandonnées a l’heure actuelle. 
Montrer la facon dont les chercheurs ont tatonné 
pour arriver a saisir ce qu’ils croient étre la vérité 
est intéressant en soi et ne serait pas déplacé dans 
un ouvrage de science pure ou de critique his- 
torique, mais dans le cas présent il est 4 craindre 
que le lecteur auquel le livre est destiné ne soit 
parfois un peu dérouté par la présentation, sur le 
méme plan, d’opinions divergentes dont beaucoup 
sont périmées: peut-étre souhaiterait-il trouver de 
la part de l’auteur une prise de position plus nette 
dans les questions controversées, quitte & chercher 
dans des notes critiques les divers éléments du 
probleme si la question l’intéresse de fagon par- 
ticuliére. 

Cette critique étant formulée, et c’est la seule 
qui touche 4 la composition méme de l’ouvrage, 
je ne peux qu’adresser 4 Mr. Briggs des éloges 
sans réserves pour son immense labeur, et pour le 
service qu’il a rendu aux études cambodgiennes 
en les dotant d’un répertoire aussi complet des 
faits connus. 

Il me reste a analyser le contenu du livre, en 
indiquant 4 propos de chaque section les points 
sur lesquels le texte de Mr. Briggs mériterait 
d’étre retouché, et méme parfois modifié, a la 
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lumiére de récentes recherches dont il n’a pu avoir 
connaissance avant la parution de son ouvrage. 
Dans un court mais substantiel avant-propos, 
le Professeur R. Heine-Geldern marque |’impor- 
tance du sujet choisi et fait ressortir de fagon 
frappante le réle considérable que le Fou-nan, 
précurseur du Cambodge, semble avoir joué pen- 
dant les premiers siécles de l’ére chrétienne, en 
tant que pionnier de la culture hindoue dans 
VAsie du Sud-Est, et aussi l’influence prédomi- 
nante que le Cambodge angkorien a exercée a 
partir du XIII° siécle sur les principautés t’ai. 
Dans sa préface, aprés avoir rendu aux travaux 
de la science francaise et particuliérement 4 ceux 
de l’Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient un hommage 
dont celle-ci tient 4 lui exprimer par mon truche- 
ment une sincére et profonde gratitude, Mr. Briggs 
définit le but qu’il s’est assigné et que j’ai déja 
indiqué: écrire un ouvrage qui, tout en satis- 
faisant aux exigences de la méthode scientifique, 
reste accessible au grand public. II précise par 
quelques remarques pertinentes les traits carac- 
téristiques de Vhistoire de l’ancien Cambodge, 
telle que nos sources permettent de la reconstruire: 
peu de faits militaires, quelques renseignements 
sur la vie quotidienne grace aux sources chinoises 
et aux scénes représentées sur les monuments, pré- 
dominance des faits religieux, importance primor- 
diale de V’art, et surtout, de V’architecture qui 
constitue la contribution majeure des Khmérs 4 
la civilisation. Sur ce dernier point, l’auteur tient 
a signaler que l’illustration de son volume (qui, 
soit dit en passant, n’est pas aussi bonne maté- 
riellement qu’on était en droit de l’attendre d’une 
publication américaine) ne représente pas une 
anthologie de l’art khmér, mais vise uniquement 
a éclairer un texte qui prétend rester historique. 
L’ordre des sections et des chapitres est stricte- 
ment chronologique. A l’intérieur de chaque chapi- 
tre, la division en paragraphes distincts consacrés 
a la généalogie du roi considéré, 4 ses ministres et 
conseillers spirituels, 4 ses fondations, 4 ses in- 
scriptions, etc. entraine parfois certaines répéti- 
tions, tel fait mentioné 4 propos de la généalogie 
ou des fondations du roi se trouvant répété a pro- 
pos de l’épigraphie ou de la religion du régne: 
ici encore, si l’auteur a péché, c’est plutét par 
excés que par défaut. Par contre, on ne peut que 
louer Mr. Briggs d’avoir accordé une trés large 
place 4 Vhistoire de ces familles sacerdotales qui 
jouent un si grand réle dans Vhistoire religieuse, 
artistique, voire politique de l’ancien Cambodge, 


et dont les rivalités expliquent et éclairent certains 
épisodes de cette histoire. 

Des cing périodes de Vhistoire cambodgienne 
qui sont délimitées dans l’Introduction (Fou-nan, 
Tchen-la, Angkor, Cambodge, protectorat fran- 
cais), seules les trois premiéres constituent la 
matiére de cette histoire de l’ancien empire khmér 
et correspondent aux trois sections de l’ouvrage. 
Dans cette Introduction, l’auteur est amené a dire 
quelques mots sur les noms et sur la population 
primitive du pays. Il semble croire que les noms 
de Kék Thlok et de Srok Khmér sont des noms 
anciens (p. 11): s’il est exact que le nom ethnique 
khmer est attesté dans les inscriptions, par contre 
je ne me souviens pas avoir rencontré l’expression 
Srok Khmér pour désigner le royaume; quant a 
la légende de l’arbre thlok, si elle est ancienne, 
elle n’a laissé aucune trace dans l’épigraphie. A 
propos de la population primitive, Mr. Briggs dit 
& la méme page que les habitants du Fou-nan et 
du Tchen-la étaient pratiquement les mémes: 
c’est possible, mais on n’en sait rien, et ce qu’il 
dit plus loin (pp. 13 et 38) de Varrivée des 
Khmérs venant de l’Ouest sur le moyen Mékong 
entre Stung Tréng et Pak Mun, a un moment ot 
le Fou-nan était déja constitué, semble difficile a 
concilier avec cette assertion, 4 moins qu’il n’en- 
visage des migrations successives, ce qui est du 
domaine de l’hypothése. 

La premiére section consacrée au Fou-nan est 
divisée en quatre chapitres dont les deux premiers, 
essentiellement basés sur les sources chinoises ren- 
dues accessibles par les taductions de P. Pelliot, 
décrivent le pays et ses habitants et retracent 
Vhistoire de la premiére dynastie Kaundinya et 
des souverains Fan. A propos des relations entre 
l’Inde et le Fou-nan a cette époque, je signale que 
les vues de H. G. Quaritch Wales sur les “ relais 
culturels” de la Péninsule malaise ont été grande- 
ment modifiées dans le dernier ouvrage de cet au- 
teur, “The making of Greater India,” qui a paru 
presque en méme temps que le livre de Mr. Briggs. 
Le chapitre 3, qui étudie l’hindouisation du Fou- 
nan et l’influence de l’Inde Pallava avec l’arrivée 
du deuxiéme Kaundinya, attribue 4 cette influence 
la formation de la légende dynastique faisant re- 
monter l’origine des souverains du Fou-nan au 
mariage du premier Kaundinya avec une nagi, 
fille d’un roi des Nagas, car la méme légende se 
retrouve 4 l’origine de la dynastie Pallava. La 
chose est possible, car si le mariage du premier 
Kaundinya avec une autochtone est mentionné 
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par les Chinois dés le ITT? siécle, la nagi n’apparait 
que dans des textes postérieurs 4 l’arrivée du 
second Kaundinya au V*®. A propos de cette 
légende, j’ai été surpris de ne pas trouver cité a 
la p. 27 Varticle de J. Przyluski, “La princesse 
4 Vodeur de poisson et la nagi dans les traditions 
de l’Asie orientale,” qui figure pourtant dans la 
bibliographie sous le numéro 670. 

L’histoire des rois de cette seconde dynastie 
Kaundinya occupe le chapitre 4. A propos de 
Gunavarman, je ne me souviens pas avoir jamais 
écrit que son inscription datait de 450, ainsi que 
Mr. Briggs le dit a la p. 28. Dans ma discussion 
des caractéres paléographiques de ce texte, je me 
suis borné 4 indiquer que Vinscription de Guna- 
varman “ne saurait étre trés éloignée dans le 
temps de celle de Piirnavarman” a Java, qu’on 
datait autrefois de ca. 500 mais qu’on a tendance 
& remonter vers 450, et j’ai conclu en écrivant 
que “la paléographie conduit a placer l’inscrip- 
tion de Gunavarman au plus tard dans la seconde 
moitié du V® siécle” (BEFEO, XXXI, 4). D’autre 
part, je n’ai jamais prétendu que Rudravarman 
soit mort en 560, mais seulement qu’il fallait sans 
doute prolonger son régne au-dela de 539, date 
de sa derniére ambassade en Chine (BEFEO, 
XLIII, 3). Si Pinscription de Gunavarman, com- 
posée alors qu’il était encore jeune, date de la fin 
du V® siécle, et que Rudravarman soit mort peu 
aprés 540, ce dernier peut fort bien avoir été un 
frére ainé de Gunavarman, ainsi que je l’ai sug- 
géré, et les deux dates ne sont pas “mutually 
irreconcilable ” comme le croit Mr. Briggs (p. 30). 

Cette premiére section se termine par un cinq- 
quiéme chapitre sur l’architecture et art du Fou- 
nan, dans lequel il entre forcément une grande 
part d’hypothése, puisqu’il n’existe aucun vestige 
archéologique pouvant étre attribué au Fou-nan 
avec certitude, 4 part trois ou quatre inscriptions. 
Toutefois, il n’était pas inutile de passer en revue 
les diverses opinions émises par les auteurs qui 
ont abordé cette question, et Mr. Briggs l’a fait 
avec assez d’esprit critique pour qu’on ne puisse 
pas l’accuser de vouloir 4 toute force créer ex nihilo 
un art du Fou-nan. 

La deuxiéme section du livre de Mr. Briggs est 
intitulée: la période du Tchen-la (ca. 550-802). 
Ce titre n’est peut-étre pas trés heureusement 
choisi, puisque ce nom de T’chen-la, qui est encore 
inexpliqué et n’est sfirement pas une transcription 
chinoise de Kambuja comme le suppose l’auteur 
(p. 40), est employé par les Chinois pour désigner 


le Cambodge jusqu’a l’époque contemporaine. Le 
terme de préangkorien, généralement employé 
pour désigner le Cambodge avant l’installation de 
la royauté dans la région d’Angkor au début du 
IX® siécle, est certainement préférable. 

Dans son premier chapitre consacré au pays et 
a ses habitants, auteur est amené 4 exposer ses 
vues sur les origines du Tchen-la: ce paragraphe 
(p. 88) m’a paru un peu confus. En premier lieu, 
Véventuelle parenté des Khmérs avec les Mons ne 
saurait étre inférée de expression “ mén-khmér” 
(as their joint name Mon-Khmer seems to imply, 
écrit Mr. Briggs), car cette expression loin d’étre 
une dénomination ethnique anciennement attestée, 
est au contraire l’expression d’une hypothése lin- 
guistique toute récente et n’a par conséquent au- 
cune valeur démonstrative. En second lieu, il me 
semble y avoir quelque contradiction entre l’idée 
que les Indiens auraient atteint sur le moyen 
Mékong les Khmérs venus de la vallée du Mun et 
du plateau de Korat, et cette autre idée, exprimée 
quelques lignes plus loin, que l’apparition des re- 
ligions indiennes sur le moyen Mékong aurait 
précédé lVarrivée des Khmérs et que ceux-ci les 
auraient recues des Chams. Cette derniére suppo- 
sition est basée sur l’identité de nom de la plus 
ancienne des divinités chames et du linga adoré 
par les Khmers a Vat Phu, c’est 4 dire Bha- 
dregvara, identité qui est en effet fort suggestive 
et cache sans doute des relations entre le Champa 
et le Tchen-la que nous connaissons mal. A ce 
propos, je voudrais signaler 4 l’auteur que, si j’ai 
bien attiré attention sur Videntité du nom ancien 
des deux collines de Vat Phu et du Varella, Linga- 
parvata, et sur la présence au sommet de chacune 
delles d’un bloc de pierre naturel affectant la 
forme d’un linga, je n’ai jamais dit que ces deux 
lingas naturels étaient adorés tous deux sous le 
nom de Bhadregvara; car si celui de Vat Phu 
porte bien ce nom, celui du Varella est pour autant 
que je sache anonyme, et le Bhadrecvara des 
Chams était adoré non pas au Varella, mais dans 
le cirque de Mi-son. Tout ce paragraphe sur la 
fondation du Tchen-la (p. 38) sera 4 réviser dans 
une seconde édition. 

Les régnes des deux premiers rois du Cambodge 
préangkorien, Bhavarman I* et Mahendravarman 
occupent les chapitres 2 et 3. Pour cette période, 
il n’y a qu’un point sur lequel je me trouve en 
désaccord avec l’auteur: il le sait et avoue, non 
sans un certain humour, que sa situation est 
“ périlleuse” (p. 42, n. 3), mais malgré l’échange 
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de correspondance que nous avons eu a ce sujet 
(p. 53, n. 4), il maintient sa position qui consiste 
\ identifier le roi des inscriptions du temple de 
Han Chei avec Bhavavarman I® et non, comme je 
Yai proposé, avec Bhavavarman II. J’avoue, de 
mon cété, que je n’ai pas de preuve péremptoire, 
@argument décisif 4 ’appui de ma thése. Je vou- 
drais simplement rappeler que le Bhavavarman de 
inscription de Han Chei a eu pour successeur un 
de ses fils, alors que Bhavavarman I* a eu pour 
successeur son frére Citrasena-Mahendravarman. 
Mr. Briggs essaye de résoudre cette difficulté en 
supposant que la stance A 19 de Han Chei ainsi 
concue: “Le roi (Bhavavarman) étant allé au 
séjour de Civa, les peuples, en voyant levé cet 
(astre nouveau), versérent des larmes a la fois de 
douleur et de joie” fait allusion, non a la mort 
du roi, mais 4 sa retraite dans un monastére re- 
traite pendant laquelle le pouvoir aurait été exercé 
par un de ses fils qui serait ensuite mort préma- 
turément ou aurait été écarté du tréne par son 
oncle Mahendravarman. L’hypothése de la retraite 
du roi Bhavavarman I* me parait difficile 4 ad- 
mettre pour deux raisons: d’abord, l’expression 
“étant allé au séjour de Civa” est une périphrase 
tout a fait normale pour “étant mort,” tandis que 
pour une retraite, les textes emploient générale- 
ment l’expression “ étant allé dans la forét”; en- 
suite, si l’on a bien, tant au Cambodge qu’au Siam, 
des exemples de rois ayant abdiqué pour entrer en 
religion en période de décadence et, pour ainsi 
dire, de lassitude, on ne voit pas la raison pour 
laquelle un conquérant comme Bhavavarman I*, 
avant méme que ses conquétes aient été consolidées 
et organisées, aurait abandonné 4 son fils les rénes 
du pouvoir. Je ne reviendrai pas sur les arguments 
paléographiques qui militent en faveur de l’identi- 
fication du roi des inscriptions de Han Chei a 
Bhavavarman II: Mr. Briggs les connait. Mais 
je lui ferai remarquer que le linteau du temple 
de Han Chei, qui surmonte les piédroits inscrits, 
présente une série de caractéres (prolifération des 
motifs végétaux, frise de personnages a la partie 
supérieure, makaras sans pattes et reposant sur 
leur machoire inférieure) qui tendent a placer 
cette sculpture, non seulement aprés Sambor Prei 
Kuk, mais méme aprés le Phnom Bayang. Par 
contre, l’attribution de l’inscription de Phnom 
Banteay Neang 4 Bhavavarman II (p. 44, n. 1) 
me parait paléographiquement impossible. 

A propos du régne d’Iganavarman I* qui rem- 
plit le chapitre 4 et de ceux de Bhavavarman II 


et Jayavarman I* qui occupent le chapitre 5, Mr. 
Briggs est amené a parler plusieurs fois de la 
ville de Baladityapura mentionnée dans diverses 
inscriptions: aux pages 47 et 49 il Videntifie avec 
Aninditapura et aussi avec le site de Sambor Prei 
Kuk qui aurait pris le nom d’Icdnapura a la suite 
de la conquéte par Icdnavarman de la ville d’Anin- 
ditapura, précédemment occupée par le roi Bala- 
dityapure ; mais 4 la p. 62, il semble voulair identi- 
fier Baladityapura avec Angkor Borei en méme 
temps qu’avec Aninditappura. Tout cela est assez 
confus: sans doute pense-t-il qu’un méme site a pu 
porter successivement plusieurs noms, et qu’un 
méme nom a été appliqué a plusieurs sites différ- 
ents, mais cela aurait beson d’étre dit en termes plus 
clairs et étayé par des arguments plus substantiels. 
Il en est de méme des conquétes supposées d’I¢ana- 
varman dans le bassin du Ménam (p. 50). Les 
équivalences phonétiques T’6-mou == Tamrapura 
et Bhimapura = P’imai ne sont pas trés heureuses. 
Pour P’imai, la forme ancienne du nom est at- 
testée: c’est Vimdya. Quant a T’6-mou, je ne 
prétends pas que ma restitution Dmak “chasseur ” 
= Vyddha(pura) soit certaine; du moins tient- 
elle compte du fait que le caractére chinois mou 
comportait anciennement un gutturale finale. Je 
voudrais enfin rectifier un petit détail qui me 
touche personnellement. Aprés avoir bien voulu 
rappeler que le roi Bhavavarman IJ se trouve men- 
tionné pour la premiére fois dans un article que 
je publiai dans le BEFEO de 1904, Mr. Briggs 
prétend que j’aurais découvert dans le magasin 
des Trauvaux Publics 4 Phnom Penh la stéle in- 
scrite qui révéla l’existence de ce roi inconnu au- 
paravant. Or, en 1904, je n’avais que 18 ans et 
je devais attendre encore sept ans avant de partir 
pour le Cambodge. C’est sur un moulage en platre, 
déposé au Musée indochinois du Trocadero, d’une 
stéle égarée on ne sait pourquoi aux Travaux 
Publics de Phnom Penh, que je lus le nom de 
Bhavavarman II et trouvai la matiére de mon 
premier travail d’épigraphie. 

La division du Tchen-la au VIII® siécle et les 
démélés du Tchen-la d’Eau avee les Malais de 
Java constituent une période obscure et mal con- 
nue de l’histoire du Cambodge préangkorien. Mr. 
Briggs a pourtant réussi a lui consacrer deux 
chapitres. La reconstruction de cette histoire des 
deux Tchen-la et de leurs subdivisions, les spécu- 
lations sur l’identité du roi khmer qui fut décapité 
par ordre du Maharaja de Zabag sont conjectu- 
rales: Vauteur le sait et n’hésite pas a le dire. 
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Le seul danger est que les ouvrages de vulgarisa- 
tion, histoires générales, encyclopédies qui pren- 
dront pour guide le livre de Mr. Briggs ne man- 
queront pas de reproduire ses conjectures sans 
les accompagner des prudentes réserves qu’il y a 
jointes: de pures hypothéses présentées comme 
telles risquent ainsi de devenir de simples affirma- 
tions. Le paragraphe sur l’origine de la dynastie 
Cailendra (p. 66) devra, dans une seconde édition, 
tenir compte de deux nouveaux articles sur cette 
question: F. D. K. Bosch, “De inscriptie van 
Ligor,” TBG, LXXXI (1941), 26; G. Codés, 
“Le Cailendra tueur des héros ennemis,” Bing- 
kisan Budi (Mélanges van Ronkel) (1950), p. 58, 
et J. G. de Casparis, “ Inscripties uit de Cailendra- 
tijd,” Prasastt Indonesia, I (1950). 

Aprés une huitiéme chapitre sur l’architecture 
et Part préangkoriens, dont de récentes recherches 
encore inédites montreront que, si la chronologie 
relative établie par Ph. Stern et G. de Coral- 
Rémusat est toujours valable, on doit par contre, 
en chronologie absolue, attribuer le style de Prei 
Kmeng au régne de Jayavarman I et faire re- 
monter le commencement du style de Kompong 
Prah au début du VIII siécle, la seconde section 
du livre de Mr. Briggs se termine, de fagon un peu 
inattendue par un neuviéme chapitre sur le régne 
de Jayavarman II avant 802. Le retour de Jaya- 
varman II, quelle que soit la date qu’on lui attri- 
bue, marque une date capitale de Vhistoire du 
Cambodge, et il est 4 mon sens préférable de ne 
pas couper son régne en deux, mais de le placer 
en bloc au début de l’époque angkorienne. II serait 
d’ailleurs inexact de parler du “régne” de Jaya- 
varman II avant 802, car, quelle que soit la date 
du retour de Java, année 802 est celle du début 
du régne, et non celle de l’installation sur le mont 
Mahendra qui n’est pas connue avec précision. 
Mr. Briggs a peut-étre été induit en erreur sur ce 
point par une phrase d’une de mes études cam- 
bodgiennes (BEFEO, XXVIII, 117) que j’ai cor- 
rigée depuis (BEFEO, XLIII, 13, n. 3). Les 
renseignements qu’il donne 4 la page 81 sur les 
régles de la succession au trone devront étre, dans 
une seconde édition, complétés par ceux qu’a ré- 
cemment fournis E. Porée-Maspero, “ Nouvelle 
étude sur la nagi Soma,” JA, CCXXXVIII 
(1950), 237, et par mes remarques sur cet article 
parues sous le titre “Les régles de la succession 
royale dans l’ancien Cambodge” dans BSEI, 
XXVI (1951), p. 117%. L’inscription de Theat 


(sic, pour Tuol) Kuk Prasat citée d’aprés 


Aymonier (p. 82) est la méme que celle de Ta 
King publiée par mes soins: ce texte ne dit pas 
que le dieu-roi était déji adoré 4 Sambor du 
Mékong au début du régne de Jayavarman II; 
elle mentionne simplement l’érection de cette di- 
vinité par un dignitaire qui était parent de Jaya- 
varman II, et elle ne dit nulle part qu’il fut érigé 
au début de son régne et avant l’institution du 
culte sur le Mahendra. A la page 84, n. 13, Mr. 
Briggs me fait dire que le nom du site de Roluos 
est un écho du vieux nom Harihardlaya: il est 
exact que j’ai identifié cette ancienne capitale 
avec les ruines du groupe de Roluos, mais c’est le 
monument de Lole: dont j’ai supposé que le nom 
rappelait celui de (Hartha) ralaya. 

La troisiéme section de l’ouvrage traite de la 
période angkorienne. C’est de beaucoup la plus 
importante puisqu’elle représente les deux tiers du 
livre. Sur ses 19 chapitres, les 15 premiers sont 
consacrés chacun a un régne, les quatre derniers 
retragant le déclin progressif de la civilisation 
angkorienne jusqu’a la prise d’Angkor par les 
Siamois en 1431. Pour cette période dont les 
sources épigraphiques sont trés abondantes, la 
tache de Vhistorien était plus aisée, la richesse de 
la documentation lui épargnant la tentation de 
chercher a “ étoffer” V’histoire des périodes creuses 
par des spéculations plus ou moins bien fondées. 
Mr. Briggs s’est efforcé de dégager la personnalité 
de chacun des grands souverains d’ Angkor, d’aprés 
ce que nous en font connaitre ses inscriptions et 
ses fondations; sa chronologie, ses généalogies des 
souverains et des religieux 4 leurs services, ses 
attributions des monuments aux régnes successifs 
sont irréprochables, et les remarques critiques qui 
vont suivre ne portent que sur des points de détail 
d’importance secondaire. 

Pp. 101-102. Les huit tours de brique con- 
sruites au pied de la pyramide de Bakong ne 
contenaient pas des images d’ancétres comme celles 
de Prah K6; elles étaient consacrées aux huit 
mirtt ou manifestaions formelles du dieu Civa. 
Les diverses statues mentionnées dans la stéle de 
fondation n’étaient pas placées dans les douze 
tourelles de la plateforme supérieure, ot l’on a 
trouvé des lingas, mais probablement dans les 
édifices de brique élevés le long de la face orientale 
de l’enceinte intérieure: c’est la, en tout cas, qu’on 
a trouvé l’image de Civa Umagangapatigvara men- 
tionnée dans l’inscription. 

P. 105. Le plan originel de Lolei ne prévoyait 
pas nécessairement deux tours de plus que les 
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quatre tours que l’on voit actuellement. Les an- 
cétres ou plus précisément les grands-parents pa- 
ternels de Yacovarman ayant déja leurs statues a 
Prah K6, ce roi n’avait 4 pourvoir que ses pére et 
mére et ses grands-parents maternels: ce sont 
précisément ces quatre personnages qui ont chacun 
une tour a Lolei. 

P. 106. Le monastére dont on a retrouvé la 
stéle en-dehors de l’angle sud-est du Baray Oriental 
ne s’appelait pas Brahmdacrama “ermitage de 
Brahma,” mais Brahmandcrama “ermitage des 
brahmanes,” et il était destiné aux civaites (Caiva, 
Pacupata, Tapasvin). On ne saurait done dire 
avec Mr. Briggs qu’il manque un Civacrama dans 
les ermitages construits par Yacovarman au sud 
du Baray Oriental. 

P. 108. A la ligne 14 de la deuxiéme colonne, 
on doit probablement lire “ Kuti region” au lieu 
de “Kuti reign,” qui n’a pas de sens. (Je n’ai 
pas relevé les autres fautes d’impression, assez 
nombreuses, qui touchent surtout les noms propres, 
mais celle-ci est particuliérement facheuse.) Qua- 
tre lignes plus loin, aprés avoir mentionné la 
fondation de Yacgodharapura, Mr. Briggs écrit: 
“The foundation-stele of the monument says it 
was dedicated in 893.” La cité de Yacodharapura 
ne pouvant étre qualifiée de “monument,” il doit 
s'agir d’autre chose, probabalement de Lolei qui 
date en effet de 893. Par surcroit, la référence 
bibliographique 4 un article de L. Finot, (408, 
49-52) ne correspond pas a ce qui est dit dans le 
texte. Tout ce paragraphe semble avoir été mal- 
mené par les imprimeurs et serait 4 revoir. 

Pp. 138, 176 et passim. Mr. Briggs donne au 
devaraja des rois Harsavarman I*, Jayavarman 
IV et V, Siryavarman I* les noms respectifs de 
Harsegvara, Jayecvara, Siryecvara. En réalité, 
ces noms ne sont pas attestés par l’épigraphie et, 
bien qu’ils soient vraisemblables, on ne doit les 
considérer que comme le résultat d’une extrapola- 
tion de auteur. 

Pp. 144. L’inscription de Ta King ne nomme 
pas Jayavarman V, mais un kamtvan qui pourrait 
étre Siryavarman I*. 

Pp. 154 et 158. Il me semble impossible d’at- 
tribuer 4 Siryavarman I* la construction du Prah 
Khan de Kompong Svay et des Prasat Suor Prat 
d’Angkor Thom, qui ne paraissent pas antérieurs 
au XII® siécle. 

Pp. 164-165. Mr. Briggs attribue aussi 4 Sir- 
yavarman I* les travaux d’une nouvelle capitale, 
centrée 4 peu prés sur l’emplacement du Bayon, 


dont les traces ont été découvertes par V. Goloubew, 
en relation avec l’aménagement d’un important 
réseau hydraulique et notamment avec le creusage 
du Baray Occidental. Il est beaucoup plus proba- 
ble que ces travaux datent de son successeur Uda- 
yadityavarman II, qui construisit le Baphuon au 
milieu de sa capitale, 4 l’instar du mont Meru au 
milieu de Univers, et 4 qui une inscription de 
Vat Baset publiée dans mes “Inscriptions du 
Cambodge,” III, p. 3 attribue outre la construction 
du Baphuon, le creusage d’une piéce d’eau qui est 
presque certainement le Baray Occidental. 

P. 167%. L’hypothése suivant laquelle Sirya- 
varman I* aurait remplacé le linga royal des 
régnes précédents par un Buddharaja placé dans 
un édifice qui serait un premier état du Bayon ne 
repose sur aucun argument sérieux. Le premier 
état du Bayon révélé par les fouilles n’est pas 
forcément antérieur 4 Jayavarman VII. 

Pp. 167-168. Mr. Briggs a raison de faire re- 
marquer qu’on ignore la relation de parenté entre 
Udayadityavarman II et son prédécesseur Sirya- 
varman I, Cette assertion, que j’ai moi-méme 
maintes fois répétée, remonte au Cambodge d’Ay- 
monier: elle est trés vraisemblable, mais il faut 
reconnaitre qu’elle n’est fondée sur aucun argu- 
ment décisif. 

Pp. 194-196. L/identification du Vrah Prang 
dans lequel Siryavarman II placa en 1132 (et non 
1122) un Cankara-Narayana, avec le temple d’Ang- 
kor Vat est purement conjecturale. 

Pp. 210 et suiv. L/histoire de l’art de Jaya- 
varman VII et la chronologie de ses diverses 
époques seront 4 revoir 4 la lumiére d’une nouvelle 
étude de Ph. Stern dont on peut lire le résumé dans 
les Actes du XXI¢ Congres international des Orien- 
talistes (Paris, 1948), pp. 252-254. Cette étude 
tend notamment 4 rendre inutile l’hypothése sui- 
vant laquelle la construction des monuments de 
Vart du Bayon aurait commencé avant le régne 
de Jayavarman VII. 

P. 225. Banteay Chmar ne signifie pas “ cita- 
delle du chat,” mais “citadelle étroite.” Le mot 
cambodgien pour “chat” est chma, sans r final. 

P. 238. Au lieu de “Accession of Indravar- 
man III,” lire Indravarman II. 

P. 239. Si le grand bassin mentionné ici est 
celui du Phimeanakas, il est inexact de dire qu’il 
a été creusé au XIII® siécle. Son premier état 
date du Xé® siécle, ainsi que le prouve le style de 
sa margelle ancienne: de nouveaux grandins ornés 
de bas-reliefs furent ajoutés au XIII° siécle. 
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Pp. 244 et suiv. Une traduction améliorée des 
“Mémoires sur les coutumes du Cambodge de 
Tcheou Ta-kouan” vient de paraitre et forme le 
volume III des Wuvres posthumes de Paul Pelliot 
(Paris, 1951). 

Arrivé au terme de compte-rendu, je tiens a 
renouveler 4 Mr. Briggs l’assurance que son labeur 


sera hautement apprécié par les épigraphistes et 
les archéologues dont il a, avec tant de conscience 
et d’intelligence, utilisé les travaux, et a souhaiter 
4 son livre le plein succés qu’il mérite auprés du 
public pour lequel il a été écrit. 


G. CapEs 
Paris 





PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


MippLE West BRANCH 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
April 4-5, 1952 


The Middle West Branch of the American Ori- 
ental Society held its thirty-fifth annual meeting 
on April 4 and 5, 1952 at the College of the Bible 
and the University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, in joint session with the Mid-West Section 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 


The following members of the Society were 
present at one or more sessions: 


Baab, Otto J. 
Bernardin, J. Buchanan 
Blank, Sheldon H. 
Bowman, Raymond A. 
Braden, Charles S. 
Cameron, George G. 
Eyermann, Louis M. 
Fine, Hillel A. 

Hyatt, J. Philip 
Kraft, Charles F. 
Lewy, Hildegard 


Lewy, Julius 

Manross, Lawrence N. 
Mendenhall, George E. 
Morgenstern, Julian 
Nakarai, Toyozo W. 
Pyatt, Charles L. 
Smith, Charles L. 
Thiele, Edwin R. 
Watters, A. C. 

Wolfe, Rolland E. 


The first session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Otto J. Baab in the Fellowship Hall of Bos- 
worth Memorial Library of the College of the 
Bible at 10:30 a.m. on Friday, April 4. Upon 
motion the minutes of the 1951 meeting were ap- 
proved as published in JAOS, 71, 205-207. The 
President then appointed the following commit- 
tees: Nominating Committee: Sheldon H. Blank, 
Raymond A. Bowman, George E. Mendenhall ; 
Auditing Committee: Louis M. Eyermann, Edwin 
R. Thiele; Representative on the Joint Resolu- 
tions Committee of both Societies: Rolland E. 


Wolfe. Following the business meeting of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis with 
President Toyozo W. Nakarai of that Society in 
the chair both Societies listened to appropriate 
words of welcome from the host institutions ex- 
pressed by Charles L. Pyatt of the College of the 
Bible. Then the following papers were read: 


“The ‘ Nearness’ of God and Psalm 73” 
Sheldon H. Blank, Hebrew Union College 
“The Present Status of Opinion with Regard to the 
Dead Sea Scrolls ” 
William H. Brownlee, Duke University 


The second session, which was called to order 
by President Baab at 1:30 p.m., was devoted to 
a symposium on “The Significance of the Myth 
in Ancient Near Eastern Religious Life and 
Thought.” The following were the papers in the 
symposium : 


“The Myth in the Old Testament ” 
J. Philip Hyatt, Vanderbilt University 
“The Myth in the Culture of Mesopotamia ” 
George E. Mendenhall, Hamma Divinity School 
“The Myth in the Culture of the Immediate Neigh- 
bors of Israel ” 
Raymond A. Bowman, University of Chicago 
“The Myth in the New Testament ” 
Floyd V. Filson, McCormick Theological Seminary 


The third session followed the subscription din- 
ner which was served in the Football Room of 
the Student Union Building of the University 
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of Kentucky at 6:00 p.m. The session was held 
in the Music Room of the same building. The 
following presidential addresses were read: 


“The Prophetic Concept of Righteousness ” 
Toyozo W. Nakarai, Butler University, President, 
Mid-West Section, The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis 

“The Concept of the Divine Word in Selected Near 

Eastern Religious Texts ” 

Otto J. Baab, Garrett Biblical Institute, President, 
Middle West Branch, The American Oriental Society 


The session was concluded with an illustrated 
paper on recent excavations in Palestine read by 
C. Umhau Wolf, Chicago Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Maywood, Illinois. 


The fourth session was called to order by 
President Baab in the Fellowship Hall of Bos- 
worth Memorial Library of the College of the 
Bible at 9:00 a.m. on Saturday, April 5. The 
Nominating Committee submitted the following 
report of nominees for the year 1952-53: 


President: George G. Cameron, University of Michigan 

Vice-President: Keith C. Seele, University of Chicago 

Secretary-Treasurer: Charles F. Kraft, Garrett Bibli- 
eal Institute 

Members of the Executive Committee: Otto J. Baab, 
Garrett Biblical Institute; Richard T. Hallock, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


The Secretary-Treasurer then submitted the 
financial report, which had been audited and was 
now declared approved by the Auditing Committee, 
as follows: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 
APRIL 5, 1952 


Balance on hand, April 21, 1951............... $62.78 


Expenditures: 


Postage and telephone calls........... $ 4.50 
Society’s share of the expenses of the 
joint program, as follows: 


Ist mailing 


300 postal cards...... $ 6.60 
300 2-cent stamped en- 
WIND 55 cccscccess 7.42 
275 3-cent stamps.... 8.25 
275 2-cent stamps.... 5.50 
275 blank cards ...... 75 
275 envelopes ........ 2.75 
3 stencils.......... 45 $31.72 


2nd mailing 
Printing 400 programs 47.75 











115 envelopes ........ 1.15 
115 3-cent stamps..... 3.45 
70 2-cent stamps..... 1.40 
100 blank ecards ...... 25 
3 stencils.......... 45 54.45 
$86.17 
One-half of total expenses..... 43.09 
WN os ecco ce otingeeeawmaewaes 47.59 
Balance on hand, April 5, 1952.... $15.19 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES F. KRaArr 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Audited and approved: 


Louis M. Eyermann 
Edwin R. Thiele 


April 5, 1952 


Motion to approve the report as audited was passed 
unanimously. The Secretary-Treasurer mentioned 
that an appropriation of $75 was included in the 
budget of the national organization for the ex- 
penses of the Middle West Branch for the coming 
year. 

The following report of the Joint Resolutions 
Committee of both Societies was then read: 


We hereby express our thanks: 


1. To the College of the Bible, the host institution, 
for providing such an acceptable place of meeting and 
such excellent facilities for our entertainment. We re- 
joice with them in the fulfillment of their dream of these 
wonderful new buildings and wish for this institution 
an increasingly useful future. 


2. To the University of Kentucky for providing the 
excellent place, food, and service for the annual Sub- 
scription Dinner, and for the pleasant meeting place 
thereafter in the lounge of the Student Union where the 
presidential addresses were presented. 


3. Especially to C. Lynn Pyatt, Jonah W. D. Skiles, 
and Dan C. Troxel, the resident committee, for their 
care in making all local arrangements for this meeting. 


4. To the program committee composed of the execu- 
tive officers of both societies. We understand the execu- 
tive committees met in Chicago in joint session to lay 
plans for this program and that there was much corre- 
spondence. Certainly the meeting here in Lexington 
reveals the fact that sound wisdom and diligent labor 
have gone into the planning. We especially recognize our 
indebtedness to Professors Kraft and Platz, the hard- 
working secretaries of the two organizations. 

5. We are especially pleased to have Dr. T. W. 
Manson of the University of Manchester with us on this 
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occasion to share with us from his wealth of Biblical 
knowledge, and we ask him to bear our greetings to the 
Biblical and Oriental scholars of England. 


Respectfully submitted by 


WILLIAM J. MOORE 
ROLLAND E. WOLFE 


Upon motion the report was adopted. 

Invitations for the 1953 meeting were extended 
by the School of Religion, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, Northwestern University Campus, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Julian Morgenstern moved that the 
Society accept the invitation of Garrett Biblical 
Institute to meet there as part of that institution’s 
centennial celebration, and that the Society express 
to Dean O. L. Shelton of the School of Religion, 
Butler University, the Society’s deep appreciation 
of his kind invitation and the hope that he may 
be willing to repeat the invitation the following 
year. The motion was duly seconded and carried. 
By common consent the time of the meeting was 
referred to the executive committee for decision. 

Following the business meeting of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis with President 
Nakarai of that Society presiding the following 
papers were read: 


“The Meaning of ‘ Polituesthe’ in Philippians 1: 27 ” 
Raymond R. Brewer, James Millikin University 


“The Relative Chronology of Samsi-Adad I of Assyria, 
Hammu-rapi of Babylon, and the Kings of Es- 
nunna ” 

Hildegard Lewy, Hebrew Union College 

“ Geographical Data Relating to Old Assyrian Trade 
Centers: (a) Ursu, (b) Luhusaddia, (c) mat 
Sawit ” 

Julius Lewy, Hebrew Union College 

“Two Middle-Assyrian Adoption Documents ” 
Hillel A. Fine, Hebrew Union College 

“ Creation by Naming in Early Semitic Literature ” 
William J. Moore, Drake University 

“The River of God ” 

Rolland E. Wolfe, Western Reserve University 


The fifth session of the Societies was called to 
order in the Music Room of the Student Union 
Building of the University of Kentucky at 1: 30 
p.m. With President Baab in the chair the fol- 
lowing papers were read: 


“The Present Position in Leben-Jesu Forschung ” 
T. W. Manson, University of Manchester, England 
“ Jesus’ Address in the Temple during the Festival of 
Dedication and Its Aftermath (John 10-11)” 
Julian Morgenstern, Hebrew Union College 


Following the reading of these papers the joint 


session of the Middle West Branch of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society and the Mid-West Section of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
was declared adjourned. 





CORRECTION 


The following note was received from Professor 
Franklin Edgerton: In my review of Waldschmidt’s 
Mahdparinirvanasiitra, JAOS 72.192, a strange double 
error distorts one sentence. In the second column, line 
18, read dharma (the reading of the mss.) instead of 
dharma, and conversely in line 22 read dharma (Wald- 
schmidt’s “ correction”) instead of dharma. 








